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•urb copies,' during- the time ^leireia ,n[ieotioned. And also an Act, 
'entitled, *^ AM Act supplementary to an Act entitled an Act for the en- 
couragement of learning', by securing the copies of Maps, Charts, and 
Books, to the AuUion and proprietors of 9uch .copies, during the timet 
therein mentioned, and extending the benefits taereof to the arts of 
Assigning, eocnvfaBgiand etching- historical and other prints." 
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INTRODUCTION. 



THK difTasion of letters ii the means universaDy a^opted^ 
by civilized aind ChrisUan man, for the improvement w the 
kttinau race. 

The terms of final happinessi and the ecpnomy of political 
relatiops, divide men into opposite and angry parties ; but the 
formation of individual character and happinesSi is allowed 
by all, to rest upon the basis of education. In this opinion 
there is no disa^eement. The leg^slaflor re^rdt it in the 
institutions by which he provides for the w:elfare of society ; the 
philosopher confides in it as the security of what has been at- 
tained by the rational nature, and relies upon it as the effi- 
cient instrument which shall eternally prevent that nature from 
relapsinr to the darkness that obscured millions of minds for 
thousands of years ; the pliilanthiopist cherishes it as the firsi 
source of the happiness or his i^iecies; and every man, whoM 
condition excludes him from power, and whose understandinj^ . 
never rises to speculation, contributes some of the fruits oi his 
toil to the culture of his children, and the great viork of human 
improvement. To promote this genuine interest of the in- 
'^' ctiial being, there is now no hostility to disarm^ or popular 
idice to conciliate. 

no reverse of jpolitical order, in no ascendency of vulvar 
ignity, will any future insurgent chief assail a patron of lite- 
rature, as Shakspeare, in Conformity to the spirit of the agCi 
has made Jack Cade reproach au culightened uobleman of the 
^xteen4i centiury. ** 1 bou hasi inosl traitorously corrupted 
the youth of the realm in erecting' a gian^mar ffdiool; and, 
whereas befoie, our forefathers had no other bows than the 
score and tlie tally ; thou hast caused prin|ing tp beVised ) and, 
contrary to the kinff, his crown, and axgmky^ thou h^t built a 
paper miD. It will be proved to thy fao|p,ihou h^st men 
about thee who usually taik of a noun and a verb, and inch 
abominable words as* no CIn-islian ear can endure to hear ."•-<-• 
H^nry VI. 2d paH. M. IV. Seem VIL 

The implements fitted to labour ixi \Xm gwoafc^ %ftg V. %d^ 
proper meHiod of usiug* them, are aSintA >kx \>% w*^ '•^ 
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VI INTRODUCTION. 

•pplied to achieve the worthiest purpoie, and attain the lugh* 
est hope that reaioo can migeest. 

, The advamaffes th^t result to a people from the f^eneral 
dissemination or literature, are exhibited in the manners, mo- 
rals, and felicity of those states, which are favoured in a supe* 
rior doCTee with the extensiveness of this blessing, and are 
unhappily contrasted by the condition and character, of those 
countries, where the illumination of mind is extremely limited^ 
and where the depravation €ii manners, and the diminution of 
ei\)oyiiicnt, are exaptly commensurate to the ekclunveness of 
learning. 

These considerations encouraee every generous mind that 
would labour in this vocation, which oners a further excite- 
ment to effort by the success which has often rewarded indi- 
vidual exertions 

It is fnterestinff to trace the steps by which education has be- 
come universal, lay which this beneficent power has descended 
from the pinnacles of the universities, to the dwellings, and the 
paths of common men. 

These splendid institutions include in their immediate mem* 
hers but a Small portion of society. The lamp of learning 
iriione in them long, like the fires men have pierced amidst the 
dangers and desolation of the sea ', to show that all is not dark- 
ness f at once to warn and to encourage, and to repreeent. by 
^ single beam the lustre of the coming day. 

"Women, the trading, the labouring, and mechanic classes^ 
. had nodirect participation of this inteflectual light. 

Women, however, connected with men of distinguished at- 
tainments, enjoved it by reflection. The public sentiment in 
England has always been highly favourable to the dignity of 
female character. It is a sentiment which characterized the 
barbarism of northetn Europe, and is the praise of its civilJML- 
tion. That liberal law which entitles women to the sovereij 
of « state, is founded in the esteem for them which makes 
worthy to reign, and which extends, in its spirit, through 
subordinate relations to society. 

Great men, in England, have sought to make women worthy 
of high responsibility and admiration, from the days of Sir. 
Thomas More to our time. The genius, political wisdonu and 
BiorU excellence of that country, in successive periods, have 
been illustrated bv many honoured examples §mong the sex. 

It is true that these distinguished women have acted with no 
concentrated force, but each in her separate sphere, laboured 
doubdfw, with the happiest effect, in cherishing curiosity and 
rewarding diligence. A celebrated writer* dn the influence of 
literature, has advanced the speculative assertion, that these 
efibrtf without any conspicuous or celebrated result in their 

* Madame de Stas). j 
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INTRODUCTION. VII 

aggr^ation* of power, have given a wider uHpulse to ihe pr»- 
inrefls of human andergtandiiig than any other cause whatever. 
But this excellent influence was extremely confined) till the 
last eentory. 

Mr. Lodce, is well known to have been the first writer who 
^ave a popular fi>rm to the philosophy of mind ; till his essav 
appeared) the laws of intellect had never been so displayed, 
that men could aid their reflections upon their own nature by 
anyiflteUigible cxpositbn. 

This admirable philosopher did not alone present man as he 
If fepttd at his maturit3r ; but in order to establish his theory 
upon a primitive ibundation, he turned his attention to the in- 
lant being^ ; to all the influences which form character and pro- 
aaote heauth) which conduce to knowle^ffe, to virtue, and to 
happiness ', and which concur to make, what he pronounces to 
be tjie completeness of man, '* a sound mind in a sound body." 
This tre^ise on education, though perfectly consistent with the 
profoundest deductions, is yet so simple, that its value was first 

3»preciated in the nursery, and particularly by mothers, 
eace they learned, th^ casual events, potitical ustitutiom, 
and scholastic discipline, have less power over the mind than 
habits, examples, and instructions, independent of them. From 
that time, cares and methods were adopted, with a q)ecific 
view to ultimate results. One of the best English writers up- 
on education, traces the present great improvements to the 
aufigestions of this philosobher. 

Before the time of Mr. Locke, the Protestant was the nation- 
al faith. As soon as this undefiled religion is announced it \$ 
'Vpreached to the poor ;" it raises them to the rank of children 
of one Father, in common with all other ranks, and caiU upon 
them to '' search the scriptures.'* 

.,Ju<^ Christians as were enlightened, were desirous to fur* 

j^^the means of this knowledge to the ignorant; the ignorant 

19pi desirous to Jeam the will of God according to the written 

word, and these dispositions conduced in the most eminent de^ 

gree to the propagati<m of literature. 

Dr. Watts, may be reckoned among the most successful pro- 
moters of general cultivation. His writings, for the mott part, 
were not addressed to the highest class of mind, but they tended to 
raise the class which could enjoy them. The style of devotion- 
al composition, before his works were produced, (apart from 
the writers of tJie establishment) was equally deficient in g[ood 
sense and good taste. His theology accorded with the opinions 
of his time, but his spirit accorded with all times ; he addriess- 
ed himself to the heart and to the understanding of every period 
of life. 

The " Improvement df the Min^ ," and \k« ^' \yvns»^iaBs»? 
lure among the most useful and po^\at .w\Vvft^ t*'^ wa >»* 



Vlll IT^RODUCTiaK, 

fuage : tbey are full of simple and efficacious instractlon, and 
are not only widely spread, but highly enjoyed The beautiful 
'^RostV' and the <^ Busy Bee/* liave served the successive 
children of more than a centuryi to represent the loveliness and 
theprofit of virtue. 

Tne propagati<w of knowledge v was further increased by the 
dissemmation of the periodicHt papers. Sixty years afler the 
publication of the Spcctatori Dr. Johnson, in speaking of the 
principal author of tne work, says, ** That general knowledge 
which now circulates in common talkf was in his time rarely to 
be found. Men not possessing learning w^re not ashamed o« 
ignorance ; and, in the female world, any acauaintance with 
books was distinguished only to be censurea. His purpose 
was to infuse literary curiosity by sentle and unsuspected con- 
veyance, into tbe>gay, the idle, and Oie wealthy; he therefore 
ju^sented knowledge in the most alluring form; not lofty and 
austere, but accessible and familiar. V^en he showed them, 
their defects, he showed them that they might be easily reme- 
died. His attempt succeeded ; enquiry was awakened and 
comprehension expanded. An emulation of intellectual ele- 
gance was excited ; and, from his time to our own, life has 
been gradually exalted, and conversation purified and eii- 
lai|«d." 

Newspapers and literary journals are no unimportant agents 
m the enlai^ement of intelligence ; what they furnish to the 
mind is not more than they demand of it. The province of 
newspapers is common life ; and their miscellaneous contents 
are not only fitted t6 the diversities of intellect, but, as all thev 
contain is offered to jgeneral discussion, they require that each 
man should meet his neighbour upon the common ground of 
discourse, with a mind qualified in some mtasure^ not only te 
read, but to think and to decide upon the questions before ~ 

The successive writings of many enlightened women ' 
constantly augmented the * llustrations of this interesting sul ^ 
and form an accumulation of the most valuable instructioiu. 
They have widened the circle, and multiplied the means, o4 
virtue and wisdom. Parents, teachers, and pupils, are all 
ofiered this treasure, for the effort of only a little attention— for 
as much thought and care as they bestow upon that which 
is not bread nor the true riches. 

Dr. Franklin must not be overlooked as a benefactor of the 
American people. His experience was as extraordinary at 
his endowments : having passed through every station of life, 
f-om the^mmblest to the highest in the gift of a republic, £e kept 
in his mind the duties of all ; he never separated moral firom po* 
litical wisdom, nor the glory of the nation from the virtue of 
tyrery individual ; he grounded the v/ho)e upon the intelligence 
of every rank. ' By his popular writings^ and his personal ex» 
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inpio» lie — fer cg d tlM aeeciaity of gstneral eulftivalmii ; Iw |ms 
coBoeaeeailed to eive directions for the teacbuig (^ nxUinealSi 
and left a part of nis Ibrtuae to that otnect. 

The man of other coaatries would claim him finr their own ; 
he was the naan of all ages and of all climes, bat he was pecu* 
jiarly oars ; he was bora with us, and he loved os; he lirod 
ibr us, and he dieil among^ us. 

But the moit rapid, aiosiefficient, and widely sucoessiiilpia* 
ject for baman improvement, is that of Joseph Lancaster. 

The peUfioos society of Friends have a claim upon maaidDd 
ibr the purest gratitude ', their persevering efibrts far the abo- 
Uliott or slavery, their ffenerous interposition in behalf of that 
nost afflicted portion of our race the insane j* and lastly, tha 
altempt made by one of their community, to include the whole 
of the auman fainUy in the participation <^ the greatest blessing* 
of the common nature^ fotm a mass of benefits which entitles 
tham to the hichest and the wannest praise which Christiana 
caa render to Christian deeds. 

£very stage of reason, ever^r class of society, seems to be 
povidra for. The fairest antidpaticms of progressive know* 
ledee, and progratotve virtue, maybe rationally dierished. 

Diaeipline is rendered almost perfect. That nothing wrong 
shall be taught, no superfluoua effort be made^ that tl^ greats 
(CSt tfasmihy of knowledge, with the beat ends m vf ew, shall be 
aeq^ttired with the leairt e3q>ense of time, is the ofc^ect that re- 
mains to be ascertained. . 

Reading is^undDubtedly the means by which a mind accos* 
tomed to analyse thoughts, and cultivated to a certain degree, 
greatly augmento its iniriligenee ; thou^ it is equally certain, 
tnat many persons who read fluently, r^td all their fives with 
their eyes only, and not widi the understanding, This is ob* 
nqm to those who hear them, and is abundantly proved by the 
^|lpunt which they rend«r, or rather which they cannot rep- 
4K of what they read. Such readers ordinarily refuse to rea<l 
in the presence of others ; they have a vague sense that they 
do not exactly apprehend what they read ; that they shall not 
exactly convey the meaning of it ; they believe, and their 
friends believe, that diffidence embairasses the freause of their 
real powers ; but, it is indeed the want of the power of clear 
conception, that creates the diffidence which they feel. 

To give self-poBsession, the iMt>per emptoyment of the facuU 
lies, upon v^at is presented to them in books, is the first use of 
the art of reading. The true method of doing this, is to present 
nothing to the mmd in books, which it cannot comprehend. By 
another course it is possible that subsequent instruction may at 
the understanding for its early and merely literal attainments ; 
but the probable, and by far the niostfrec^«ii\.t««a\V\%^^^o»X'^»ft 

' 6ee account of the LmMlAo AsyVma aX^oilVh'CA^^Ba^ 



X INTBODUCTION. 

«nfortanate learner goes through life with the tach preainp* 
tioBi that the province of books i^ distinct from his experience ; 
and he is in that case eflhctually precluded from th^ expai^pion 
of mind which might beyond calcul^on, have piirifiedi esialt^ 
ed, and multiplieaj ail his (Measures and all his vurtues. 

Premature instructions iiijure the mind. It is not how soon 
books are read, but how completely they are understoodi iiriiich 
is th^ object of instruction^ and which teachers think very little 
about. 

Books for children have been most judidously writteni per- 
fectly adapted to their faculties in every stage of developemem. 
Perhaps tqese books have been too much multiplied : it i« cer- 
tain the tares have crept in itrooagst the wheat. Miss £(%e- 
worth has very amply enfiirced the principles upon which such 
books should be written and eliosen. Trutfay morality, and 
taste, are as n)uch to be consulted in this mfani literalnre, aa 
in that of a more advanced age ; it is idmost enUrely ovmioak" 
ed by persons of high attainmenU, as too infignificaut^£9r criti- 
cism and analysis ; but should' such persons deseewl to the in- 
vestigation, they would be alarmed lor the minds of the young, 
Gould tl^ey ascertain the whole amount of prejudice, obscurity 
lies, and mean language, which in this apparently harmless 
form, is presented to their children. 

TliQ best books have a very limited circulation. Sdiool 
books are not generally of this class ; in the ordinaiy seriei 
there is great want of gradation, of just adaptation. Miss 
Edeeworth has earnestly called for a reform in* these writingsj 
andhas in her own books exhibited the most perfect modeb of 
analytical instruction. The first volume of Lord Chesterfield's 
Letters — ^Readings on Poetry-~-The Glossary to Harry and 
Lucy— are examples for compilers and teachers. 

Miss Edgeworth insists throughout her books, upon this fun- 
damental principle. The necessity of preserving, in the jMi- 
eious cultivation of the mind^ the most exact conformity ^o 
tweeii the knowledge it acquires, and the vocabulary which ex- 
presses that knowl^ge ; that ideas should be always clearly 
annexed to words, and that the advancement hom the known 
to the unknown, ^ould be in an obvious and^jntelligible eon- ^ 
nexion« 

I would for a moment digress from my own immediate pur- 
pose, to exhort the intelligent portion of society in my country, 
to study and appreciate the writings of Miss £dgeworth, in a 
manner perfectly worthy of their design. I know that they are 
exleusively read, and that they are greatly admired, but they 
are not entirely and practically understood. 

Their principal design is direct instruction, but the details 
are connected with a state of society, and manners foreign to 
0un. The application of her pUilosc^ical principles requires ^ 
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the mp^cation of an enlirhtened mindi liut tbey are aoteepii- 
Ue <^ Uiis modification. Their tendency it lo favourable to 
just judgmeot and just taste, to the culture of the best affectioat 
and the best morel principles ; they affix suclr true value to 
advantages merely extrinsic, such superior estimation to what- 
ever nature gives or industiy acquires, that the individual who 
completely pursues all her suggestions, must be wiser and hap- 
pier, most do more good, must be more elrgaat in mannersy 
niore intriligenty more tolerant, more sympathetic, tbs(h one 
who overtooKs the means, the encouragements, and the resour- 
ces, of her tniljr enligHtened and benevolent philosophy. It 
lequires meditation to discern it, patience to ad^t it, and con- 
siderable eneii^y Of character to persevere in it. Thoojg^h it 
ofiers no verral commentary upon Christianity, it is of the 
same spirit, and is truly that wisdom, whose ** ways are plea* 
santness, and whose paths are peace.'* 

Children of seven years old can ordinarily read fluently;*- 
the Testament, and English Reader, or some book resemblu^g 
the latter in design, are then put into their han^. The prac- 
tical commands of the Saviour can no doubt, be understood as 
soon as they can be read; but almost every chapter in the 
Bible^ contains allusions and terms which no child can under- 
stand. The child soon learns to read the Bible asonly so many 
words ; and ultimately reads it from habit, or not at all. Ex- 
treme ignorance concerning^ this book is very common ; bdt, 
it is miKh less owing to depravity of heart than to this super- 
indnced blindness 

Miss Hamilton, in her well known letters, has given proofs 
and reasons sufficient to convince pei^le that they do not at all 
subserve die cause of religi<», by urging the premature aftd 
indiscriminate reading of uie scriptures. If her superior un- 
derstanding was under a ludicrous embarrassment for years, 
^iceming the passage, *' on these two hang all the law and 
liie prophets," what sort of inferences are probably suf^ested 
to ordinary children, by the figurative langaaae of the Bible ? 
Well jele^ed passages may be adapted to ue capacities of 
children, and insei^ in some popular book for their use ; 
C^ wkoU c^the sa<9ned volume, may be perused advantageous- 
ly by young persons of fourteen or fifteen ; it should be given 
to them as a privilege and a study, and if it be convsnienty 
they should be fornisfaed with socn books of reference as ex- 
plain what is local and temp$>rajry in it. 

This delay in the aoantity of matter pressed upon the mind, 
win be ultimately or service to it. Tne understandiijg, tlws 
managed, wUI act upon what is gradually presented td it ; will 
imbibe that portion which is congenial to its nature and its 
wants, and expand itself to the reception of new tcu.lh& s «KSa«c* 
wise treated n will reoeive the fionns ol knvN\»^ V^)aBM«^\ 
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TCpotl them Mterallr, and divest itself of the burlfaea at ioi» 
as tasks and discipune are over. 

Tiie Gompeads and extracts ofibred to sii^lII childreui are 
singularlv aninleresting to them. The eloqueace of Cicero 
aad Lord Cbalbami the I vric ode and the plaintive elegVj have 
aU their inspiration and toeir charm for a certain age ot boy- 
hood ; but that age is after ten or twelve years. 

The question—what can be profitably and pleasantly read 
before that period ?^-is important to teachers and pnpiis. Miss 
Edgeworth has remarked that hardly, any book can be found 
of which all parts can be comprehmiaed by a child. The truth 
of diis observation) is well ascertained by such instructers as 
examine the impressiom received by their pupils ; it is the want 
of such a bonktkat has led the compiler of this little volume^ to 
•elflot itfrom her various reading m children's books. 

It iS| as other works of its character announce themselves to 
be, a book of agreeable narrative, rational piety, and connect 
moral sentiment. Tlie subject of moral sentiment has little 
application to children. Ckiod examples are the only morality 
which ebildren can understand and imitate. Infant mnocence, 
axid ia&nt intellects, €an early learn that it is a duty and a 
pi^Rsure, for children and friends to " love one another ;* but 
the mind cannot be strained to a moral conception of virtues 
bevoud its experience, till it has acquired a knowledge of those 
relations that create obligations, and those passions that are 
the sources of virtue and vice. The most striking morality of 
this little book, will be found in the pleasure and the preilt 
enjoyed by ||[ood children. ' 

The religion it contains is that of the beneficent Father^ 
and (he merciful Saviour— of Him who is the God of childi»n» 
who ** is about our bed, and about our patb> and who is not 
far from every one of us"— of Jesus, who took little ehildren » 
hSm arms and blessed them. 

It is also a book of clear definition. What, extreme sinMi 
eity, explicitness, and slowness of procedure, i? essential l» 
dear explanation, is only obvious to such persons as can mea* 
sure the operations of mind very accurately, and who keep coik- 
atamly in view the great disparity there w between the daws 
and the noon of reason. The slowness and stupidity of chil- 
dren, is only the complaint of superficial thinkers ; those who 
are skilled m human nature must constantly admire the natural 
progress of intellect, when they consider that it starts from 
absolute ignorance, and in such short time» attains to lo man^ 
(acts, ideas, and words. 

Always bearing in mind this primitive ispioranee} the pub- 
lisher of this book has constantly referred her ex|»lana(ioDa to 
iU but always in connexion with that accumulation' and da> 
\ elopement which is operating in the infant n^ She hai 
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lieaA persons ridicule the simple beginning of Harr3r and 
Lucys "Harry Was brother to Lucy, and Lucy was sister to 
Harry." — ** Every child must know that," is the sensible com- 
mentary made upon it, bv critics witboat thought. There roust 
be a time in every child s life when he did not know it, and if 
be nrast understand thtsr reciprocal relation before be could 
learn to read, be likes best to read what he knows, and he will 
enjoy what is new because it is connected with what is ftimiliar 
to his mind, and which serves as a pledge (^ the truUi and ila- 
poTtance of iiis more recent acquirements. 

It is 4o be regretted that the study of grammar, and the sys- 
tem of the universe, should be so early thrust upon the attentuMi 
of children. Language Is before grammay^; an ample vocabii* 
lary, and a free use of books, must precede any intelligent 
acquaintance with the laws of grammatical consthiction. 

The mind must have advanced considerably before it can 
acquire the idea of dimensions, and make the effort of calcula- 
tion necessary to comprehend the earth, the relative sitaatioas , 
of "its parts, and its connexion with the rest of God's worlds. 
Common implements, and common elements, animals, v^;ela- 
\sie^ Kght, and whatever meets the senses continually, are the 
subject of early instruction. Abstraction, except in very Hunt 
operation, is not among Uie first efforts of mind ; in the nature of 
tnings it cannot be, and tlie teacher should direct his instructions 
accordingly. » 

It requires no invention to compose a book upon this plan. 

It is only to collect portions of many excellent little books into 
one, for the sake of convenience, and cheapness, that this at- 
tempt is made. The work is not great, its only aim is useful- 
ness— its only praise is the naotive which prompted it, and the 
negative merit that it contains nothing false or foolish. 

It is designed for the younger classes of learners in schools—, 
the writer hopes it may be adopted. She is certain it will in- 
troduce new ideas to children^ and give them pleasure. If they 
do not derive from it, the triumph which elates little hearts, 
when the memory has masteied all the syllables of ** Phar-ma- 
co-pc-ia," and " Het-er-o-ge-ne-ous/* and the best speller has 
won the medal— they will nave the gratification to discover, 
that hard words mean comtton things ; that '* anatomy" is the 
history of their own bodies ; and " metaphysics" of tneir own 
roiads; that " fermentation" means the rising of the bread ; and 
'< alkali" is the pearl-ash that softens the water, and sweetens 
the milk. 

In every lesson they will recognize some agr^able truth, 
will ascertain some new fart, or be led to some ngnr association, 
and extended train of thon^bt. m ' 

The style of this book is liable to some objeonon. Almost 
e^'ery part of it has been written ailcw,\iMk^Ie«asto*5»^^^x5s^ 
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one local application to another^ hat been levelled tp one period 
of improvement The language adopted it so extremely aim* 
plcy taat a reader of mature age might infer that the whole waa 
the production of a child. Important truths seem in this dress 
to lose their digoit]^ and elegance ; but this familiar style, these 
ungraceful repetitions, are necessary in the first attempts to 
convey instruction. The greatest difficulty of the duty is to 
practise the accommodation. The author's own experience haa 
taught her the necessity, and she would not hesitate to ensure 
the pleasure of beinff useful, by ia manner of writing which 
must take from her tne praise w talents, rather than to obtain 
Uiat praise, unaccompanied , by such a result ; even were it ia 
her power. ^ 

This necessary piiraseolory has frequendy been borrowed 
from children themselves;. the stories have been read to chil- 
dren to ascertain if they interested them. Sir Joshua Rejrnoldf 
showed his pictures to children, that their natund emotions 
in(i|^ht satisfy him of the fidelity of his own representations. 
Miss Edgeworth read parts of her strictures to children, in or- 
der to learn, if her inferences agreed with their experience. 
Such examples followed at the rettiotest distance are an ape- 
logy. 

JVeto- York, March U, 18S0 
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To DEDICATE, is to offcr. » . 
* People who. write books, sometimes dedi-* 
eate them to great^ and wise men ; sometimes 
they dedicate them to persons whom they love, 
and who love them ; because the person whq 
writes, believes it will give pleasure to those 
whom he loves, to read what he has written. 

Because I believed that I should give 
knowledge, and pleasi||e, to children, I wrote 
this book 'y and I now dedicate it to them. I 
think they will understand, and enjoy what 
they r^ad and study in other books, more 
perfectly, for having read this. 

They can understand every word in it. It 
teaches them to examine whatever they see ; 
to think about, and to inquire the meaning 
of, what they do not understand. Every 
word is explained, except the words in that 
part called the IniroSuction. The Introduc- 
tion was written for the parents and friends 
^f children. 

Children can understand the titlMage, — 
Title means name — ^Amimcan Pooufar Les- 
sons. * 
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Popular means belonging to the people- 
belonging to every body. A catechism writ- 
ten for tlie children of the " Friends," or for 
the children who go to the Roman Catholic 
church, would not be a popular catechism f 
because all children are not " Friends," or 
Roman Catholics. These are American po- 
pular lessons, because they are designed for 
any, or all of the children of the Americaa 
people. 

^ ^ V]iiefly selected^ &c. is a phrase, in the ti- 
4le-page — selected means picked out If yo» 
have sL number of apples, and choose some 
of the. best of them to give away, you select 
the best. Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Edgeworth^ ^ 
and some other good friends of children, | 
have written a great fllmber of books, and ] 
beautiful stories, for them. There are more ) 
of these books than some of you can buy } >; 
there are parts of them which you cannot un* I 
derstand. I have selected from them, some 
parts that you can understand; I hope thej 
' will do you good. 

Your affectionate 

FRIEND. 
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LITTLE DOG TRUSTY; 

OK, 

TVie lAai, aad tVie lio^ of Tr\it\i. 



VfRT little children do not know what is m^i 
by a liar, and a boy of truth. 

Very little children, when they are asked a ques- 
tion, i&y"yes," and " no,'' without knowing tb^ 
meaning of the words ; ttfc you, children, who can 
speak quite plain, and mo can tell, by words, 
what you wish for, and what you want, and what 
you have seen, and what you have done; you, 
who understand what ik meant by the words, ^^ I 
have done it"« or, >^ I have not," you can under- 
stand what is meant by a liar, and a boy of truth. 

Frank and Robert were too little boys about 
eight yeaH old. Whenever Ftank did any thing 
wrong he always told his father and l^tl^er of It ; 
and when any body a^ed him about any thing 
which he had done, or said, he always md the 
truth ; so that every body*who knew him be|jj^^d 
him: bi|t nobody who knew his brother Ko 
believed a word which he said, because he use 
tell lies. 1- 

Whenever Robert did anl^ing wrong, he nepir 
ran to his father, or niotherU) tdV t\\ew\ o^ *\t.^ ^ss*. 

B 2 
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when they asked him about it, he denied it; and 
said he had not done the things which he had done. 
The reason tliat Robert told Hes was, because he 
was afraid of being punislied for his faults if he 
confessed them. He wt^ a coward and could not 
bear the least pain, but Trank was a brave boy^ 
and could bear to be punished for little faults : his 
mother never punished him so much for such litda 
faults as she did Robert, for the lies which he told^ 
and which she found out afterwards. 
^ One evening these little boys were playing to- 
gether, in a room by themselves ; their mother was 

pk^ ironing in the next room, and their father was out 
at w]^n& in the fields, so there was nobody in the 

K room with Robert and Frank ; but there was a 
little dog called Trusty, lying by the fire^side. 

'Trusty was a pretty joyful little.dog; and the 
children were very fond^Phim. 



*^ Come** said Robert VFrank, " there is Trusty 
lying beside the fire asleep ; let us go and wakea 
him, and he will play with us.'* 

" O yes, do let us,** said Frank. So they both 
ran together towards the hearth, to waken the dog 

There was a basin of milk standing upon the 
hearth, and the little boys did not see whereabouts 
it stood, for it was behind them^ as they were 
both playinli^with the dog, they kicked it xdth 
their feet, and threw it down, and the. basin broke, 
and alrthct reS^ ran out of it over the hearth, and 
about the floor. Wheif the Itt^tle boys saw what 
they had done, they were^ery sorry and frighten 
ect; but they did not know what to do; they stood 
for some time looking j[t the broken basin, and the 
milk, without speaking 

Robert spoke first. 
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^' So we shall have no milk for supper to-night/' 
said he^ and he sighed. 

** No milk for supper ? — Why not ?" said Frank 5 
^ is there no more railk in the house ?" 

^^ Yes, but we shall have none of it, for do you . 
not remember last Monday, when we threw down 
the milk, my mother said we were very careless, 
and that the next tirtle we did so, we should have 
none, and this is the next time ? so we shall have 
no milk for supper to-night." 

" Well then," '^aid Frank, '* we must do wlAout 
it, that's all : we will take more care another time; 
there's no great harm done ; come let us run and 
tell my mother, you know she bid ns always tell 
her directly when we bmke any thing ; so come," 
said he, taking hold of his brother's hand. 

*^ I will come soon,'^.^^id Robert ;" don't be 
m such hurry Frank — citi't you stay a minute ?" 
So Frank staid; and then he said, "come now Ro- 
bert." But Robert ansfi^ered, " stay a little longer ; 
for I dare notgo'yet-^I am afraid." 

Little boys, I advise you never be afraid to tell 
Ae truth ; never say, " staif a minute/^ and ^ stay 
a HUle longer f* but run directly and tell of what 
yoQ Imve done that is wrong. The longer you 
stay tiiie more afraid you will grow, till at hist, 
perhaps, you will not dare to tell the truth at all. 
Reed what happene||to Robert. The longer he 
stmd, the more unwilling^ he was toi^gato tell his 
mitiier that he had thrown down the\nilk, and at 
last be pulled his hand awdy from his brotlier, and 
cried, " I wcn't go at all, Frank, can't you go by 
yom'self?" 

^ Yes," said Frank, ^so I will*, l«cfcixvcX^Sxw\^ 
to go by myself I l0iy wiaited fcac yovji «ax ^"^ ^^'^ 
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f 

nature, because I thought you would like to tell the 
truth too." 

" Yes, so I will ; I mean to tell the truth when 1 

am asked ; but I need not go now, when I don'l 

. choose it : — and why need you go either ? Can't 

you wait here? — Surely my mother can see the 

milk when she comes in." 

Frank said no more ; but, ^s his brother would 
not come, he- went without Him. He opened the 
door of the next room where he thought his mothei 
was ironing; but when he went in, he saw that she 
"was gone to fetch some more clothes to iron. The 
clothes, he knew, were hanging on the bushes in the 
garden ; so he thought his mother was gone there : 
and he ran after her, to tell what had happened. 

Now whilst Frank was gone, Robert was left in 
* the room by himself; and all the while he was 
alone, he was thinking oFsome excuses to make to 
his mother; and he was sorry that Frank was 
gone to tell her the truth. He said to himself, ^^ Ij 
Frank and I both were to say, that we did . not 
throw down the basin ,^ she would believe us, and 
we should have milk for supper. I am vety sorr)/ 
Frank would go to tell her about it." 
I Just as he said this to himself, he heard his ipo- 

thcr coming down stairs — ^'^ Oh ho!" said he to 
himself, '^ then my mother has not been out in the 
garden, so Frauk has not met J|er, and cannot have 
told her ; not* I may saj^ wIim I please." • 

Then this naughty, cowardly boy, determin^iii^o 
tell his mother a lie. 

,. She came into tbe room ; but when she saw the 

broken basin, and the milk spilled, she stopped 

short, and crjed " So, so !-^What a piece of w^ork 

js here !— Who did this Robert, ?" ^ 

\ 
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'^ I don^t k^iaw; ma'am,'' said Robert, tii a vefj 
«ow voice. 

** You don't know, Robert ! — J!e\\ me the truth, 
I shall not be angry with you chUd-^you wiH only 
Ipse the milk ait supper; and as for the foaski, I 
would rather have you break all the bams I have, 
than tell me one lie — 'So don't tell me a lie — I ask 
yoii, Robert, did you break the basin ?" 

^< No ma^oMy I did not,'^ said Robert ; and he 
coloured as red as fire. 

" Then, where's Frank ? did he do it ?" 

" No mother, he did not," said Robert ; for he 
was in hopes, that when Frank came in he should 
persuade him to say that he did not do it. 

^^ How do you know," said his mother, ^ that 
Frank did not do it ?" 

^^ Because — because^*-^because ma'am," said 
Robert, hesitating, as liamdo for an excuse — ^^ be- 
cause I was in the room all the time^ and I did not 
see him do it." 

^' Then how was the basin thrown down ? If yon 
have been in the room all the time, you can tell." 

Then Robert going on from one lie to another, 
answered, *^ I su[)pose the d|Qg must have done it." 

" Did you see him do it ?^ says his mother. 

** Yes," said this wicked boy. 

" Trusty, Trusty," said his mother, turning 
round ; and Trusty who was lying before the fire, 
drying his legs, whj|| were wet with the milk, 
juinped up, and came to her. Then slie said, 
"fie I &el Trusty!" acd she pointed to the milk. 
** Get me a switch out of the garden Robert ; 
'^Tjsty must be beat for this." Robert ran for the 
switch, and in the garden he met his brother : he 
stt>pped him^ and told him^ iu a ^gtcidX Ymst^j^ '^^ 
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that he had said to his mother \ and he begged of 
him not to tell the truth, but to say as he had done. 

<' No, I wiU not tell a lie," sdd Frank.—'' What ! 
and is Trusty to be beat ! He did^not throw down 
the milk, and he shan't be beat for it. — Let me go 
. to my niotherf" 

1 They botli ran towards the house, Robert got 
there 'first, and he locked the house door, that 
Frank might not come in. He gave the switch to 
his mother. 

Poor Trusty ! he looked up as the switch was 
lifted over his head ; but he could not speak to tell 
the truth ! Just as the blow was falfing upon him| 
Frank's voice was heard at the window. 

'^ Stop, stop ! dear mother, stop !'' cried he, as 
loud as ever he could call. '' Trusty did not do it 
— Let me in~*-I and Robert did it — but do no& 
beat Robert.'' ^. 

'^ Let us in, let us in," cried another voice^ which 
Robert knew to be his father's; "I am just come 
from work, and here's the door locked." 

Robert turned as pale as ashes' when he heard his 
father's voice ; for his father always whipped him 
when he told a lie. 

His mother went to the door and unlocked it. 
• ** What's all this ?" cried his father as he came 
in ; so his mother told him all that had happened ; 
how the milk had been throwp down ; how she had 
asked Robert whether he haii done it; and he said 
that he liad not, and that Frank had not done it, but 
that Trusty the dog had done it; how she was go- 
ing to beat Trusty, when Frank came to the win 
dow and told the truth. 

" Where is the switch with which you were go- 
ing to beat Trusty ?" said the father. 
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Thai RobeiCy who saw by his lather's look, 
that he was going to beat him, fell upon his knees, 
and cried for mercy, saying, ^ Forgive me this thne, 
and I will never tell a lie again." 

But his father caught hold of him by the arm — 
^ I will whip you now/' said he, '^ and thei^ I 
iiope, you will not." So Robert was whipped till 
he cried so loud with the pain, that the whole 
neighbourhood could hear him. 

^^ There," said his father, when he had done, 
<< now go to bed ; you are to have no milk, and you 
have been whipped. See how liars are served !" 
Then turning to Frank, << come here and shake 
hands with me, Frank; you will have no milk for 
supper ; but that does not signify ; you have told 
the truth, and have not been whipped, and every 
body is pleased with you. And now I'll tell you, 
what I will do for you — I will give you the little 
dog Trusty to be your own dog. You shall feed 
him, and take care of him, and he shall be your 
dog ; you have saved him a beating, and I'U an- 
swer for it you'll be a good master to him. Trusty, 
Trusty, come here !" 

Trusty came; then Frank's father took ofF 
Trusty's col}ar. — " To-morrow I'll go to the hra* 
xier's^^ added he, '^ and get a new collar made for 
your dog : from this day forward he shall be caUed 
aifteryou, Frank* ' 

Miss EOGEWORTH. 

NOTE. 

Simple as these lessons are, it is possible, 
that the circumstances of some children may make 
it useful to instruct them, as if ignorawt oi \3w»^^^ 
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mentsof general knowledge Whidl are comittUni'- 
cated to the majority of minds in a casual manner, 
bj the language of common life. The familiar de- 
finitions subjoined to these lessons may not be nso- 
le«> even to the better informed among children^ as 
tney will thus be instructed to analyse their lan- 
guage and ideas. 

EXPLANATIONS 

BrflKJiVr— ka man who works in brass. The ter- 
mination or ending of many words, signifies a man 
or person ; as Painter, means the man who paints. 
To eat, to walk, to speak, are actions. Add to 
these words the syllable er, they become, eater, 
walker, speaker, and express the persons who do 
those actions. 

ler is a termination taken from the French lan- 
guage ; it is used like er, 

Glazier-^dL man who works upon glassr- 

The termination tan is used in the same manner. 

Music — Musician. 

Physic*— Physician. 

Arithmetic — ^Arithmetician* 

Little children, if they know the meaning of the 
first word in each of these three last lines, can teB 
the meaning of the second word also. 

There's some — There ts some. 

DonH speak— ^Do not speak. 

When words are contracted^ that is, when two 
are joined' in one, the contraction is called an 
apostrophe^ or elision. 

This little mark , which in other places is called 
a comma, becomes an apostrophe, when used to 
show that a letter properly belonging to a word is 
omitted. 
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TfVie tiLouest B03, aad t\ie T\i\t 



Chablks was the name of the honest boy, ao<t' 
Ned was the name of the thief. 

Charles never took for his own what did not he- 
long to him ; this is being an honest boy. 

Ned often took what wlis not his own ; tkt^ is be- 
ing a tliief. Charles's father and mother, when he 
was a very little boy, had taught him to be honest, 
by always pnnishing him when he meddled with 
what was not his own ; but when Ned toole what 
was not hits own, his father and mother did not 
punish him^ so he grew up to be a thief. 

Early one summer's morning, as Charles was 
going along the road to- school, he met a man lead- 
ing a horse, which was laden with panniert. 

The man stopped at the door of a public kowtf 
which was by the road side, and said to the land- 
lord when he came to the door, ^< I won't have my 
horse unloaded, I shall only stop with you whilst 
lesrt my breakfast. . Give my horse to some one 
to hold here on the road, and let the horse have a 
little hay to eat." 

C ^ 
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The landlprd called ; but there was no one in the 

way ; so he beckoned to Charles, who was going 

toypAd begged him to hold the horse^ ^' Oh !'^ 

~'^^e man, "t)ut can you engage him to b^.an 

ist boy? for these are oranges in my baskets ^ 

it is not every little boy one can )iave with 

ranges.'^ <^ Yes," said the landlord, ^' I nave knowa 

Charles all his life ; I have never known him to 

lie or steal ; all the neighbours know him to be an 

honest boy : I'll engage your oranges will be as 

.safe with hira as if you were by yourself." 

<^ Can you so ?" said the orange man, '^ then 

nt engage my j^d to give you the finest orange in 

^ my* basket wjtien I come from breakfast, if you'll 

watch the rest ^whilst J. am . a way .^'—" Yes,'' said 

Charles, ^^ I will take cait of your oranges." 

So the man put the bridle into his hand, and he 
went into the house to eat his breakfast. 

Charles had watched the horse i^nd the oranges 
ahoUt Sve minutes, when he saw one of his school 
' fellows coming towards him. As he came nearer^ ' 
Charles saw that4t was Ned. 
' Ned stopped as he passed, and said, ^^ good 
morning to you Charles ^ what are you doing there 
— whose horse is that, and what have you got in 
'♦*»« baskets ?" * 

*' There are oranges in the baskets," said 
Charles ;. ^^ and a nun who has just gone to the inn 
there, to eat his breakfast, bid me take care o 
them, and so I did ; because he said he would ^v« 
me an orange when he came back again." « 

"Anprange," cried Ned; " are you to have a 

whole orange ? — ^I ^sh I was to have one ! How^ 

ever, let me lodk how large they are." Saying this^ 

JVed weat towards the pannier^and lifted up the 
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rJoth that coveved it. ^^ LaJ what fine oranges I*' 
he exclaimed, the moment he saw them. ^ Let 
me touch them, to feel if they are ripe." « 

^ No," said Charles, <* you %ad better lyt } 
what signifies it to you whether they are ripe, f^ 
know, since you are not to eat tliem. You shguld 
not meMle with them j they are not yours, you 
roust not touch tliem.'^ 

" Not touch them ! Surely," said Ned, " thcre^s 
no harm in touching them. Yon don't think^ ] 
mean to steal them, I suppose." So Ned put his 
hand into the orange man's i>asket, and he took up 
an orange, and he felt it ; and when he had felt it^ 
he smelled it. ^^ It smells very sweet, and it feels 
very ripe ^ I long to taste it ; I will only just suck 
one drop of juice^at the tbp." Saying these words 
he put the orange to his mouth. 

•** What .are you about, Ned i*' cried Cliarles, tak- 
ing hold of his arm* ^^ You said you only wanted 
to smell the orange ^ do put it down, for shame." 
'^ Don't say for shame to me," cried Ned, in a surly 
tone ; ''^the oranges are not your's, Charles !" 

'<No, they are not mine; but I promised to take 
care of them, and so I will ; so put down that 
oranga !" 

- " Oh, if it comes to that, I won't," said Ned, 
'^ and let us see who can make me, if I don'tchoose 
k; I'm stronger than you." 

^ I'm not afraid of you for all diat," replied 
Charles, "for I am in the rightJ^ Then he snatch- 
ed the orange out of Ned's hand, and he pushed 
bim with all his force from the basket. 

Ned immediately returning, liiit him a violent 
blow^ which almost stuun&d him. 
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Still, however, thisi good boy, without miDcyng 
the pain, persevered in defending what was left in 
his care ; he still held the bridle with one hand, and 
covered the bastet with the other arm, as well as 
bdlcould. 

^ed struggled in vain to get his hands into the 
pannier again ; be could not } so he pretflhded te 
be out of breath, and to leave off trying ; but he 
meant as soon as Charles looked away, to creep 
softly round to the basket, on the other side. 

Ned, intent upon getting round to steal the orangeS| 
forgot, that if he went too close to the horse's heeb^ 
he should startle him. The horse, indeed, disturl^ 
ed by the bustle near him, had left off eating his 
hay, and began to put down his ears ; but when he 
felt something touch bis hind legs, he gave a sud- 
den kick, and Ned fell backwards, just as he had 
seized the orange. ^ 

Ned screamed with the pain } and at the screft^ 
all the people came out of the public house, to see 
what was the matter, and amongst them came the 
orange man. 

Ned was now so much ashamed, that he almost 
forgot the pain, and wished to run away ; but he 
was so much hurt; that he was obliged to sit down 
again. 

The truth of t)ie matter was soon told by Charlesi 
and as soon believed by all the people presept, who 
knew him; for he ha^ ,the character of being an 
honest boy ; and Ned was known to be a thief and 
a liar; 

So nobody pitied Ned for the pain he felt. *' He 
deserves it,'*says «ne. " Why did he meddle with 
what was not his own ?" s^^id another. *<< fie is 
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not much huit^ I'll answer for it/' said a third. 
Charles waii the only person who said nothii^ ; he 
helped Ned away to a bank; ^^ Oh, come here/' 
said the orange man, calling hira ; ^^ come here, 
my honest lad f what ! you got that black eye in 
keeping my oranges^ did yoa ? that's a stout little 
feUow/' said he, taking him by the hand, and * 
leading iiira into the midst of the people. 

Mto, women, and children, had gathered round, 
and all the children fixed their eyes upon Charles, 
and wished'to be in his place. 

The orange man took Charles's hat off his head, 
and filled it with fine oranges. ^^ There, my lit* 
tie fi'iend," said he^ ^^ take them, and God bless 
you with them ! If I could but afford it, you should 
have all that is in my basket.'' 

Then the people, and especially the children, , 
shouted for joy ; but as soon as there was silence, 
Charles said to the orange man, ^^ Thank you. Sir, 
but I can't take your oranges, cmly that one I earn- 
ed ; take the rest back Bgun ; I thank you as much 
as if I had them." Saying these words, Charles 
offisred to pour the oranges oack into the basket^ 
hut the man would not let him. 

" Then," said Charles, " if they are honestly 
mine^ I may give them away;" so he emptied the 
hat among die children his companions. ^^ Divide 
them, amongst you," said he ; add without wait- 
ing for their thanks, he ran home* The children 
ran after him, clapping their hands and thanking 
him. 

The little thief came limping after. Nobody 
praised him; liobody thanked him; he had no 
orangey to eat, nor had he any to give away. Ned 
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went home crying, and saying to himself, ^* AH 
this was for one orange ; it was not worth while." 
No 5 it is never worth while to do wrong. 

Miss Edgeworth. 
* Children, when you read this, think about it—- 
which would you rather have been, the honest hoy 
or the thief? 

EXPLANATIONS. 

*Pannier9 are baskets, which are used Co carrj 
such articles as eggs, oranges, &c, to market 
One basket hangs on one side of a horse, and an 

• other basket hangs on the other side; they are 
listened together by a leather strap which goer 
across the horse's back, over the saddle. 

Public house. Wiien people are travelling, that 

<* is, riding or walking a great distance, far from their 
own homes, or their friend's houses, they are ob- 
liged to buy their food, and pay for the use ofbeds, 
at houses where they stop for tiiis purpose. — These 
houses have a painted board, placed near them, to 
show people that they may stop there if they wish, 
and get what they want.- 

The man, who is master of such a house, is the 
Landiord, The mistress of the house is i!he hand" 
lady. This is a pvblic house — it is semetimei 
called a Tavern, and sometimes an Inn/ 






HISTORY OF LITTLE JACK. 



Thess was once a poor old lame man ; he had 
been a soldier, and had almost losAhe use of one 
leg, so he was not able to do much work. He 
built himself a little hut^ and made a garden,, where 
lie planted potatoes, beans, and such other vege- 
tables as he wanted to eat. All the money he got 
was given to him by people for opening a gate near 
IhIb hut. People riding in coaches, do n#t like to 
have the coachman leave horses to open a gate ; 
they are willing to give any body a few pence to do 
it for him. 

The money which the poor man got in this way 
was enough to buy him clpthes, and such other 
things as he wanted. This poor man was very 
hmettj so every body respected him; hewQspioM 
loo, he prayed to God every night and morning; 
-he thought of God often, and he tried to please 
God. . / fe 

This old man had one domestic. In his walks, 
he one day found a little kid, that had lost its mo« 
ther, and was almost famished with hunger. He 
took it liome, and fed it, and nursed it, so that it 
grew very large and strong. He called the goat 
Nan. Nan loved her master, she ran after him 
like a little dog, and eat the grass which griew ronftd 
his door. She often played very prettily, so tllfct 
she amnsed her master* with her \ttftocft\A. ^t^v 
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The old man would lift up his eyes, abd thank God^; 
that he had given him this faitliiul creature. ^ 

One cold night ih the beginning of winter^ the 
old man thought he heard a child cry^ he got vp 
and struck a lights went out at the door, and looked 
all about, he soon found a little baby lying on the 
ground. The old meln knew not what to do — ^^ I 
can hardly take care of myself/' said he, ^^ whai 
shall I do with a poor infant ? If I leave it here, 
the little creat A will die before morning — I will 
take it in, andf give it some food, and take care of 
it till to-morrow.'^ — Saying this he lock up the lit- 
tle boy, who was only covered whh a few rags. 
The infant smiled, and stretched out his arms to 
hug the old man. 

Wlien Ij^ had brought it into the hut he called 
his goat Nan ; her own little kid was just dead, and 
she had milk to spare. Nan was quite willing to 
nurse the little boy, he sucked till he had enouj^, 
and then fell asleep. The old man took the child 
<o his bosom, and went |o rest. He felt happybe- 
cause he had done a good action. Early toe next 
morning he waked and gave the infant some of * 
Nan's milk — ^f Who knows," said the old man, 
^' but this child may live to be a man, and that God 
will makotfiim good and happy. When he grows 
bigger he^ill be a pleasure and a comfort to me ; 
he will learn to be useful^-to ^ch my woo4, and 
dig in the garden.^ 

The little boy grew fast, and loved the old man 
dearly, and he bved the goat too. She would lie 
down, and little Jadk ^rould crawl on his hands and 
knees close to her, and go to sleep in her bosom. 
In a short time Jack could walk, and he soon learn- 
ed to talk a little. He called the old man ^^ Daddy/' 
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_ the goat he called " Mamray."— He used to 
run about after his mammy. 

night the old man wnuM take Jadt upon his 



t At night 1 
knee, and tt 
iiw over thi 



o bini while their jupper was boil- 
r the fire. When Jack grew bi^er, he 
opened the gate for his d.tddy, and learned to get 
the breakfast and dinner. 'I'he old roan used to 
tell Jack stories, and amuse him vMV much. 

Jack was delighted, when iiis djky shoulder^ 
hit crutch instead of a gun, and gaw the word of 
comnmnd. " To the right — to the ielVVpresent 
—fire — march-^jJUj&.lark learned all niis, as 
■oon as he couI^^^^Bti.! before he was six yean 
old he could prt^^^^Koomstick wlych his daddy 
had given him, ^HPf^^^ ^ g'^^Byy ^^ 
toldier. ^h ^B ^^ 

The old man taucrlu Im lo be good. " Never 
tell a lie," said he, ^ even if you should be killeil , 
for speakirf^ truth ; snldiErs never tell lies," (tlw 
old man meant ir«e«F)Wjeffl, or good soldiers.) Jack 
held up his head, marched across the floor, and 
promised his daddy, that he would always speak 
truth. 

The old man had a great desire that Jtis darling 
dtoiild learn to read and write, but he Iffid neither, 
books, nor pens, nor paper. In the summer the 
old man would sit at his cottafr: door and draw 
letters in the sand ; he taught Jack their names, 
and taught him to make them. Jack soon learned 
all the letters of thf alphabet, and he sjan Learned 
to combine, «r put them together in syllabl^jind . 

About this time Jack's faithful nat« ^wm-j,^^ 
died. While ahe was sick, Jac\L \ooV ^c«a.V<»xv^<^i 
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her, he tried to make her take food, and held 
Wad upon his little bosom. All would not m 
her well — she died — and Jack was very much 
grieved. The poor goat was buried in the garden ; 
thither Jack would go, and call upon his mammy^ 
and ask her why she had left him. 

One day as he was calling Nanny, and crying, a 
lady came along in a carriage ; she overheard Jack. 
As soon as Ja(^ heard some one call, ^^ open the 
gtte," he ran as fast as he could. The lady aske^ 
him whom he was calling, and why he cried so. 
Jack answered, it was fo^^j^ijt^poor mammy that 
was4)uried in the garden. " 

^^ How did your mammj^^|B Jiving?" asked 





the lady^^fe|She used^MH||l^s hereabouts," 
said Jacn^The lady dlBbJ^ow what he meant, 
but the old man cam^Sfcf ^ hut, and told her 
the whole story of JamT She looked at the boy, 
who had dried up his tearaf, and was playing at the 
coach door ; she admired his activity, and his gay 
good-humoured face. 41 

" Will you go ^ith me little boy ?" said she, " I 
will take care of you if you behave well." '^ No," 
said Jack, ^^ I must Stay with daddy ; he has taken 
care of nje for a long tinpte, and now I rayust take 
care of hlfti." 

The lady was pleased with this answer; it show 
ed Jack to be a fateful boy. She put her hand i0 
tier pocket, and took out her purse; she found half 
a crown in it, which she gave to Jack, and bid him 
buy some shoes and stockings ; then she went away. 

Jack knew how to use money ; he had been sent 

to the shops to buy bread, and such things as his 

^addy wanted, but he did not know much about 

\j^ho€s and stockings. He had seen them upon 
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others, but he had never worn any in his life. Ttie 
next day the old man made him go to the town and 
lay oat his money. 

Jack had n^ been gone long, before his daddy 
saw him come back without bis shoes and stockings. 
— ** What bare you done with your money, Jack,'' 
said- the old man. '* Daddy," answered Jack, '* I 
went to the shop, and just put on shoes and stock- 
ings, but I did not like them, so I laid out the money 
In a warm waistcoat for you ; winter is coniiig, 
and you will be cold." 

One day Jack was sent on an errand. When 'he 
came home his face was frightfully swelled. # What 
have you been dDing now," said the old man. 
«* Only fighting with Dick the butcher." " You 
rogue!" said the old man, " Dick is twice as big 
as you, and the best fighter in the country." " No 
matter for that," said Jack, '* he called you a beg- 
gar man ; now you know, daddy, that you are not 
a beggar man, but a soldier." 



In this manner little Jack lived till he was twelve 
years old, then his poor daddy grew sick, and was 
obliged to lie all day in bed. Jack did all he could 
think of, for the old man; he made hini broth, fed 
him with his own hands, and watched all-night by 
the bed-side, supporting his head, and helping him 
wlien he wanted to move. But all this did not cure 
the old fnan ; he grew wors^, and felt that he must 
soon die. He one day called Jack to the bed-side, 
and told him he was going to die. Jack bursttp'to a 
flood of tears. His daddy bid him be quiet, <* Listen 
tome Jack,''«aidhe, pressing the poor child's hand, 
" I am very old— I have lived^nany i(e«», I Vivi'fe, 
been rery poor— ^sometiff^erl \^n^ xl^V V^ ^^^^ 
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enough to eat^ but I have had good healthy and 
God has given me many comforts. I must die 
now — my body will be put in the ground, and 
worms will eat your poor old daddy." 

Jack wept still more. " Do not cryj my child," 
said Uie old man, ^^he will take me to a better 
; ijlace, and be will take care of you too, while you 
Uve in this world. As soon as I am dead, go to 
the next house; tell the people they must come 
aftd bury me. You must try to find a place ; some 
person will give you work. If you are industrious 
and honest, God will bless you. Farewell my 
chil# 1 grow fainter and fainter. Never forget 
your old daddy." The old man spoke no more, 
his limbs grew cold and stiff, and in a few minutes 
he was dead. 

Little Jack wept very much ; he kissed his did 
daddy, and tried to awaken him, as if he were 
asleep ; but he never stirred or opcfned his eyes 
again . In a little time jack dressed himself and went 
to the neighbour's house, as he had been ordered. 

The poor little boy had no home nor any money ; 
he did not know what to do with himself. A good 
natured man who lived near, pitied Jack, he told 
him to come to his house, and live there, till he 
could get some work. Jack went to thb house, and 
did such work for the man as he would give him 
to do. . 

At the beginning of winter, this good man took a 
fever and died. , His wife was obliged to send away 
Ja<pk ; she gave him some clothes and a shilling. 
Jack was sorry to go ; he loved the woman, for 
she had been very kind to him. He walked along 
way the first day, and could find nobpdy to take 
hjji in. Nobody likes to em]^oy a strange boy. 
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Ac night be had no place to sleep in. While he 
was looking about, he saw a great light; he did 
not know what it could be, but he thought he would 
go towards it ; when he came nearer he saw a large 
building, much larger than a smiths shop; and 
saw fires, larger than a smith's fire; and heard bud 
blows, an4,the rattling of iron. 

Jack was a little frightened ; he looked ip, and 
saw several men and boys blowing fires, and hamf 
mering large pieces of red hot iron. He went iuj^ 
and walked as closely as he could to one<of the 
kurge fires, or furnaces. One of the workmen saw 
hiin, and asked ^< what business he had there ?^ 

Jack answered modestly, thiat he was a poorl)oy 
k>oking for work, that he had got no food all day, 
and that his clothes had been wet through by the 
rain. The man hearing this, allowed him to stay 
by the fire, and gave him some supper. After this 
be lay down in a corner, and slept quietly till 
morning. 

The master oT the forge, which is the name qjT 
die large work-shop where iron is worked, came 
early in the. morning to overlook the workmen; 
seeing Jack, he called him a lazy vagabond, and 
asked htm why he did not work for his living.— 
Jack answered, that he would gladly go to work, if 
he could find any to do.v 

" Well, my boy,'' said the master, " you shall 
have worki^nobody nee$l be idle here ;" so he or- 
dered Jack to be set to work, and promised to pay 
him if he did the work well. Jack tried very 
much, and did his work so well, that he soon go( 
good wages. 

He fold Ae other boys the history of liis life-^ 
iiow he was nursed by a gpa^, and ihdl \v\% ^^^^ 
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was an old ioldier. These boys when they f/ere a 
little merry, used to tease Jack, by calling his fa- 
ther a beggar man, and hitnseU' a bit^ggar boy ; tliey 
would likewise Imitate the baaing i^f a goat. This 
was very silly, and it made Jack ^ery angry. 

One day some gentlemer) and Ittmes came to see 
the forge; while they were looking at the fur- 
nace, a sudden cry was heard in' the other part of 
the building ; the master inquiring into the cause, 
was told that it was only little Jack, fighting with 
Tom the collier. At this the master cried out in 
a passion' — ^' 'inhere is no peace where that little 
ras^ is — send him here, he shall go off this mo- 
ment." 

Jack appeared covered with blood and dirt. — 
'* You little vagabond," said the master, " you are 
always figliting, you shall not stay here another 
day." ^* Sir," said Jack, " I am very sorry I have 
offended you. If the other boys wouid mind their 
business, as well as I mind mine, and would not 
trouble me, you would not be angry now." 

" That's true," sard a man who was standing 
De^ir, <^ there is not a more honest, industrious boy 
in the place than Jack." ** Sir," said Jack, speak- 
ing to his master, "Tom has abused me; he says 
my father was a beggar man, and my mother a 
nanny goat ; when I told him to be quiet, he went 
baaii^ all about the house — ^this made me angry — 
my poor father was an honest soldier, and if I did 
suck a goat, she was the best creature in the world, 
and I won't hear her abused, while I have breath in 
my body." 

A lady in the company attended to all that was 
said. " This boy," said she, " must be the same 
that opened a gate for my coach to pass a few years 
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ago. I remember he was crying for the loss of the 
goat which nursed him. If he is a good boy I should 
like to employ him.'! Jack was called to the lady ; 
and when he was told that she would iskke him to 
five with her^ he was glad to go. 

When Jack got to the lady s house his hair was 
combed, his skin was washed clean, and he was 
dressed in new clotlies ; so that he looked very well. 
His business was, to help in the stable, to water the 
horses, to clean shoes, and to run of errands ; all 
these things he did so quickly, and so well^ that 
every body was pleased with him. 

Jack was very fond of horses, he was never 
tired of combing and currying them. Jack loved 
to talk of the itianufactory where he had lived. 
He saw that nothing c<iuld be done without iron* 
'^ How could the ground be ploughed without iron ? 
bow could you dig the garden without an iron 
spade ? how could y<ou light the fire, cook the din 
tier, shoe a horse, or do the least thing in the world 
without iron ?" he would say. 
. The lady had no children of her own ; a young 
gentleman lived with her, who was the json of the 
lady's sister 5 his parents were dead.. George, that 
was his name, was a little younger than Jack ; he 
was a very good natured boy, and soon began to 
love Jack. Jack never used bad words, he knew 
that it was wicked and foolish to swear ; he was 
very kind to all animals which came in his way 
and loved to learn whatever he could. 

George had a master, who used to come tliree 
times a week, to teach him writing, ciphering, 
and geography. Jack used sometimes to be in 
the room when these lessons were ^\\e:tv\ ^xv^ W 
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listened so attentively that he \iras able to learn 
Something from every lesson. 

He had i|ow a little money, and he laid out some 
of it to buy peiis, paper, and a slate. George, when 
he saw how much Jack tried to improve hiiiiself, 
tried to help him as much as he could. Jack had 
\\vf\] in this manner some time, when an accident 
happened. 

A younff gentleman, who had been living in 
France, made a visit to George. He was a very 
conreitcd boy ; he tliought very much of himself; 
loved fine clothes; an 1 spent a. great deal of time 
in combing his hair, strutting about, and looking in* 
tlie glass. Me carried a little hat under his arm, 
and wore a little sword by his side. This young 
gentleman did not like little Jack, and spoke uu- 
kisiHly to him — Jack did not like him muchw 

One day Jack met a man with some wild beasts - 
in a cart. The man was carrying them about for 
a show; on the outside of the cart, «ras a little 
monkey, who played some trieks, whicH make chil- 
dren laugh very much. Jack stopped a little while to 
look at the monkey ; while he stood by the cart, the 
man oflered to sell him the monkey for a half crown. 

Jack had a half crown, which he gave the mao, 
and took the monkey. When he got home, he did 
not know what to do with him^ AtW thinking 
awhile, he shut him up in an out-house, where he 
kept him several days. Anftong the tricks which 
the monkey had been taught to perform, one was, 
to rise upon his hind legs, when he was command- 
ed, and bow with politeness to the company. 

Jack thought he could make this monkey look 
and act like the yoimg gentleman ; and that this 
would be fine sp^^ for him. One day he got some 
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and powdered his head^ put a little hat under 
■m, and tied a skevi^er to his side, instead of 
>rd. When the monkey was thus dressed, 
ted him about, to his own great amusement, 
ring such French to him as he had picked up. 
iap])ened at this very moment, that the young 
»man himself passed by. Jack was leading 
the monkey, and calling to him to hold up his 
and look like a Frenchman. The young gen- 
n thought that Jack was teaching the monkey 
ck him, and that he meant to affront turn ; this 

hiiB vei'y angry ; he seized his sword, and 
ug violently at the monkey, run it through 
)dy,^ and laid him dead upon the ground. 
;k flew upon the young gentleman with fury, 
led the sword from his hand, and broke it into 
y pieces. The young gentleman was thrown 
» ground^ and though he was not much in- 
, his fine clothes were covered with dirt. — 
ady in tlie house had heard the noise ; she 
down to learn the cause of it. When Jack 
er^ lie felt ashamed ; he acknowledged that he 
een very silly, and he said he was sorry, 
e lady ordered him to beg parcion of the young 
^maii for having offended him. Jack said he 

not do this. The lady told him he must 
her house if he did not obey her. . Jack was 
unwilling to go, but the lady chose to dismiss 
M) he was forced tp pack up his clothes, and 
I new home. The servants all shook hands 
Jack, and master George very kindly took 
of him. 

;k had not walked far, befchre he heard a fife 
Irum, and he soon saw a crowd of boys nwr 
ifter some soldiers ; he ran as fasX «a VecsiM. 
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to join them. He found when he h^d reached the 
sput where they had stopped^ that it was a recruit 
ing aergeemt. 

Jack apf>roached the soldiers, maidiing to thi 
sound of the music, and holding up his bead* Tb< 
sei^ant took notice of this, and coming up to Jack 
he clapped him on the should^, and asked him i 
he would enlist. Jack only cocked his hat, anc 
be; an- to march like a soldier. ^' I believe," sai( 
the sergeant, ^^you have been a soldier beibre^— 
Come with us my lad. You shall live well : havi 
little to do ; and in time, I don't doubt^ that I sbal 
see you a great man." 

^' No^ no," said Jack, ^^ T know better than that 

Soldiers live hard, and lie hard ; sometimes tbej 

'have theur limbs shut oSy and cut off^ and oftei 

they are killed ; and sometimes |hey are beatei 

very much." 

" Where did you pick up this, you young d< 
I shan't get a soldier here, if you talk ia this 
ner,". said the sergeant. " My father w^as a 
dier," answered Jack, ^^ he told me how sole 
live. I should like to be a soldier too." <^ 
then my boy/' said the sergeant, ^Miere is 
money, and a cockade ; come along." Thi 
moment little Jack was a soldier. 

The regiment that Jack belonged to, was 
Ind ia. 1 'he Engl ish people ha ve taken some i 
in India, which is a country in Asia, a loi 
from En^rland. Children can see England 
dia, if they look on a map of the world, 
can see the oceans which the ships are 
m)) over, in going from Engl tod to Ir.< 
t/fey can stT Islands whc?re the »\ups U< 
"^ato; la sbip$f people have not Ci«s\i 
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r; tkey keep, water in barrels. After the water . 
tbeea ^tandmg maoy weeks^ it does Dot taste 
14 ; the peoptey whahaveno better water to driiik, 

glad to stop when tbey coioe to an islaad, aod 

soine fresh water. 

The fjeopie of India, who once owned the places 
tch'the Lnglish have taken, would not allow the 
g)i«h to keep them, if they did not keep soldiers^ 

would shoot the Hindus^ (that is the name of 
people of Hindagtan — the pait of India ti. 

ich the English go,) if they were not quiet. 
Tack's regincu^nt bad been at sea several weeks, 
&n the ship stopped at the Cormoro Islands. — 
ese are some little Islands near to Africa. The 
abit€mts are black. The. ship stayed at the 
nd several days. Some ol* the officers went on 
re, to shoot some birds ; one of the ofiicers took 
k along with him. This officer shot a large 

1 that was flying in the air ; the bird fell into 
h a deep place that the officer thought he could 
get it; but Jack set off in search of it. 
nstedd of going straight to the spot, he was oh- 
d to go a long way round ; and unluckily lost 
tself. Night came on, and he was forced to lie 
m under a tree. The next morning, he rose as 
n as he could see, and tried all day to find his 
f back to the ship ; he lay under the trees for 
*e nights, and wandered about alone for three 
s. During all this time he had no other food 
I such berries as he could find. 

)n the tlurd day he came in sight of water ; but 
place was very far from his ship ; there was 
her ship nor boat to be seen. Jack' did not 
w what to do ; he thought he would try to ^od 
people of the island ; bul Vie 'viraA ^\»\^ ^^ 
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them. He knew that while mei^ . ave softietiniei 
very cruel to negroes, that they make staves of 
them, and beat them very much if they try to go 
away. Jack thought if he got among iiie blacks, 
they might like to have a white slave, and that they 
would keep him as long as he lived, &nd make him 
work hard. He hid himself among the trees, and 
used to go down to the water side several times in a 
day, to see if any ships sailed by. 

One day as he was watching, he saw a ship ; il 
came nearer and nearer, and Jack at last was so 
happy as to make himself heard by the sailors* *- 
They came in a little boat to the shore — ^they were 
Englishmen. Jack was rejoiced to see them, and 
when he had told them how he happened to be 
alone in tlicit strange place, they took him with 
, them to the boat, and caiTied him to the ship. 
The ship was going to India. 

Jack arrived almost as soon as his own ship. 
His fellow soldiers thought they had lost him, but 
they were rejoiced to see him safe once moEe. 
Jack behaved very well. His captain was so well 
pleased with him that he made him a sergeant 
After some time, the army was ordered to march a 
long way. Thev were obliged to travel through a 
very hot country, and sufiiered so much from heat 
and fatigue, that many of the s^diers died. At 
length they came to the country of the Tartars.— 
I'he Tartars are the best horsemen in the world ; 
they go riding about in companies, doing pretty 
much as they please to those whom they meet. 

The English army met a large number of these 
Tartars, so many, that they were forced to dc^yt^ 
the Tartars chose. The Tartars obliged the E^. 
}}sh to give up their arms^ and to give up also a ■* 
number of their men. \ 
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, Amoogtbe men who went with the Tartars was 
Jack. The Tartars have many oxen, cows, sheep, 
and horses. They drive these animals about from 
one plsfice to stnother ; thty do not iive long in one 
place like the people of other countries. They 
iove horses very much indeed. 

Among the great men of the Tartars is one call- 
ed the lean. The kan, or chief of those Tartars, 
among whom Jack lived, had some beautiful horses ; 
one of them had a dreadful fever, and the people 
were afraid he would die. When Jack was a ser- 
vant, part of his business was the care of horses, 
and he remembered to have seen a horse who was 
sick, like the kan's horse. Jack went to see the 
kan's sick horse ; he begged the kah's servants to 
let him try if he could not cure the horse 5 they 
asked their master, who consented . 

Jack prepared a dose for the poor animal, 
caused him to be bled, aYid left him qu$ipt. In a 
few hours the horse grew better, and in a short time 
he was quite well. The kan was tnuch j[ilejtsed 
with Jack for curing his Ifine horse, and gave him 
an excellent horse to ride upon. Jack managed 
tbis horse very well 5 he used to ridfe him with the 
Tartars, when they went on hunting parties. 

After a while, a messenger was sent fo the kan 
from the Ecglish, to tell him, he must send back 
his English prisoners. He thought it best to do so. 
The Tartars gave Jack a large quantity of the skins 
of animals, and several horses. He took these 
things with him to the town wliere the English 
were, and sold them, and saved the money which 
he got for them. 

Uis regiment was gone to another place, and one 
of the officers got leave for Jack to ^oVvQ^wi Vi 
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England ; lie went oh board a ship, and in a ie 
months ivas safe in his native land. 



My little friends do yoa want to know more i 
Jack : no more was written in lijs history. Tli 
; history was written by JVIr. Dny, who wrote Sane 
ford andMerton. It is vei'v likely that Jack ws 
good and happy as long as he lived. Good, chi 
dren make good men. Those who begin \ve\ 
often do well all tlieir lives. You will say jack w^ 
a good boy. How was he good ? What were h 
virtues? Some of you can answer, and some < 
you have not been taught to think, and spea 
enough, to tell Jack^s virtues* 

/Jack was ^ratefal-r-rhe. loved his daddy who era 
good to him. 

Jack was affedionafe'r^he Joved every body thi 
was not luikind to him. 

Jack was industrious-^hfi always minoed hi 
work. 

Jack washonest-^he always spoke truth. , 

Jsckwst&good^iu^tured, , 

Jack W9S frugal — ^he did not waste his money. 

Gratitude, loy,e, honesty , good-nature, frugality 
are virtues* 

Ingratitude, hatred, dishonesty, Ul-nature, extra 
vagance, or wpstefulness, are vice^. 

^ EXPLANATIONS. 

Native counfry .—jThe country where" one i 

born. ^ Persons born m Africa are natives of Afric 

— Persons born in New- York are natives of N^ 

Y^ork, &c. 

Sergeant, — An officer of the army. 

To recrtiiL-r-To go about to ftud tveyi ^^ 

The sergeant etig^^e^m recrmt\itg\s^av\y ^ 
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be has with him a« drummer, and a iifer. When 
the people see them all, ^od hear the music, num- 
bers of persons crowd around them. The ser- 
geant asks if there is any body there disposed to be 
a soldier, willing to go with him and fight for his 
country; he offers money, and a cockade to be 
placed in the hat, to those who choose to become 
soldiers. Those who say they will go, march off 
with the sergeant — they eniut — they are called »o- 
btnteerSy because they go willingly. , 

Voluntary — means willing. | 
^ ! Involuntary — means without choosing. A man 
speaks voluntarily ; he coughs involuntarily ; that 
is, he cannot help it ; he does not think at all about 

it. \ 

\Regiment — a large number of soldiers, and se- 
veral officers. \ The soldiers are divided into com- 
panies; each company has a Captain, who com- 
mands the soldiers. A Colonel, is the chief officer ; 
he cominands the whole regiment. 

jtfrw»— sometimes mean gims, and other imple- 
ments used in fighting. 

Hunting — Children who live in towns, do not 
know much about hunting. « People in some coun- 
tries go out in large companies to find wild animals, 
and to kill them. ^ They sometimes take dogs with 
them. The dogs run after the< fox, or any other 
creature that is hunted, and kill him, or hold htm 
fast till the men come up. v The animals which are 
killed In this manner, or are shot, are called game. 
The men who shoot for amusement, aipr called 
sportsmen. The dogs employed in huntings ^re 
Knunds, Pointers^ and Spaniels, 'i 



REWARDS. 



^'Reward — papa," said FraDk, talking to his 
father— <^ That word always puts me iii mind of 
my History of Quadrupeds; yoti gave me that 
book, you said, as a reward for having cured my- 
self of a bad habit. That was the first time I ever 
understood the meaning of the word reward." 

^< What do you understand by the word reward ?" 
said his father. 

^< Oh papa, I know very well ; for mamma 
tlien told me ; a reward is something that is given 
for having done right ; Jt iis not always a things for 
though the first reward ever given to me was a 
thingy yet I have had rewards of a difTereat sort. 

'^ When you, pa\>a, or mamma, praise me, that 
is a reward. A reward is any sort of pleasure, 
that is given us for doing right." 

^^ What do you think," said his father, << is the 
use of rewards ?" 

<^ To make itt^, to make all people do right." 

How do rewards make yoti, maike all people do 
right?" 

<< Papa, you know I like, and all other people 
like, to have rewards, because they are pleasures ; 
and wlien I know I am to have a reward, or even 
hope to have a reward, I wish, and try to do, the 
thing for which the reward is to be givefi«*-4f i 
have been rewarded once, I expect to be rewarded 
again ^ and even if I have seen another person ife- .^ 




warded^ I tfaiok I may be rewarded for the same 
good action. When my mother praised my bro- 
ther Edwrardy and gave him a table, for keeping his 
room in good orc^r, I began to l^eep my room iii 
better order ; and ytMi know I have kept it in good 
order ever since. 

^ Papa^ that is all I know about the use of re- 
wards/' ; 

" You have explained it very well, Frank; now 
you may run to your play/' 

PUNISHMENTS. 

Frank had a little cousin Mary; when Mary 
was six years old, she was brought to live at his 
fathef^s house. Frank soon grew very fond of 
Mary, and played with her at -whatever she liked ; 
sometimes he was her horse ; sometimes she was 
his horse : sometimes he rolled her in his wheel- . 
barrow, and sometimes she made a cat's cradle for 
him. 

Though Mary and Frank were very goo<l na- 
tured, yet they had faults. Frank was sometimes 
impatient ; and Mary was sometimes a little cross. 
Frank had not been used to play with children 
younger and weaker than himself. When he found 
diat he was the strongest, he made use of his 
strength, to force Mary to do as he commanded her ; 
and when he wanted any thing she had, he would 
snatch it rudely from her hands. Once Frank 
took a ball from her in this manner, and hurt her 
so much that she roared out with the pain. 

Frank's father, who w^s in the next room, heard 
her, and came in to inquire what vr^xXvi \ttaX\fft. 
Mar/ stopped crying ; and FranVi^ O^ow^a \v^ V^x- 
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much ashamed, told hist father how he had hart 
her. ^ ' . 

Frank's father was pleased with his honiesty, ih 
telling the truth, but he ordered the children into 
differe!it rooms, and ihey were not allowed to play 
together, any more, that day. 

The next morning, at breakfast, Frank's father 
asked them, if they liked best to be together, or td 
be separate. 

" To be together," answered Frank and Maty. 

" Then, my children, take care and do not quar- 
rel," sajd Frank's father, " for whenever you quar- ^ 
rel, 1 shall end your dispute at once, by separating ' 
you. You, Frank, know the use of punishment." 

*• Yes, I kijow," answercfd Frank, " that when I 
have done wrong, you give me pain ; you take away 
what 1 like ; or hinder me from doing as I like." 

" Do you think," asked his father, " that I like to 
give pain — for what purpose do I punish you ?" 

" Not because you like to give me pain, but to 
hinder me from doing wrong again." 

^' How will punishment hinder you from doing 
wrong again ?" 

^' You know, papa, I should be afraid to have 
the same punishnient again, if I were to do the 
same wrong. action ; and the pain, and the shame 
ofthe punishment, make me remember them along 
while. Whenever I think of doing the wrong ac- 
tion apain, for which I was punished, t recollect the 
punishment, and then I determine not to do wrong 
again." 

^^ Is there any other use in punishments, do you 
think, Frank ?" ' 

" Yps^ to prevent other people from doinj? wrong; 
'''Aen f^e^ see a person who has doive n»iot\^ ^\\\\* 
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ished, if they are sure they shall have the same 
punishment, if they do. the same wrong thing, they 
take care ncrt to do it. 

"1 heard John, the gardener's son, saying to his 
brother, yesterday, that the boy who robbed the 
garden, had been taken, and had been whijiped ; 
and that this would be an e^taniple to all dishonest 
boys; and would hinder them from doing the 
same thing. But, papa, why do you ask me all 
this? Why do you tell ir.f these things ?" 

"Because, my dear son, now that you are be- 
coming a reasonable creature, 1 wish' to explain to 
you the reasons for all I do to you. Brutes, who 
have not understanding like you, must some- 
times be governed by blows ; but human creatures, 
who can think and reason, can be governed, can 
govern themiselves, by considering what is right — 
what makes thf thselves, anfd others happy: T do 
not treat you as a brute, but as a reasonable crea- 
liire ; and 1 always try to explain to you what is 
right, and wrong; and what is just, and unjust.'' 

" Thank you, papa," said Frank, *^ I wish to be 
treated like a reasonable creslture.'* 

*' Go, Frank,, play with Mary, and remember to 
act like a kind, generous, reasonable boy.'' 

Mjss £dg£ worth. 



PREJUDICE, 



ExpERiENCR — what we have tried, seen, and 
known, is our experience. We know in all the 
>^ears of our life, which we can remember, that 
after autumn was over, winter came, so we expect 
from our past experience, that winter will always 
foUpw autumn. 

When we know that one of our acquaintance i$ 
good, and amiable notCy. our experience makes us 
Lelieve, thut we shall always find him gQi>d, and 
amiable. But when we. believe a person to be 
good, or bad, without knowing that he is either, 
thai is a prejudice. 

Sometimes we may thhik very rightly, and ex- 
pect things to happen, with good r^^asua, without ^ 
our own experience. Other persons who speak 
truth always, raay have heard, or seen, what we 
could not have known ; they may write it, or tell 
it, so that we must believe it. — To believe what 
others show to be true, is not prejudice — ^it is faith. 

Not to believe what others prove to be true, is 
incredulity. 

A prejudice — is an opinion formed without ex- 
perience, or correct information. 

Many people allow themselves to form preju- 
dices, to believe tiiat persons are good, or bad ; that 
actions are right, or wrong ; that what they hear is 
true, or false — witiiout thinking, or inqniring, if 
^AeJr otvtt opimons, aiid/eeUng&) ar^ )\aX)Qt un^usti -^ 
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wise, or fooiisll. This way of thinking leads to 
wrong actions. It makes us dislike some persons* 
that deserve respect ; it makes us expect favours 
from those who would perhaps injure us, and to ap- 
prove and admire some, who deserve no affection 
or esteem. 

Read theslory of tiie Black Bonniet — when you 
have done, €oosid<^ 'if Rosamond's prejudice , 
against the lady who wore it, was right. 

THE BLACK BON^'ET. 

'I 

Rosamond was with h^r mother in London. 
One morning an "elderly lady came to pay her mo- 
ther a visit. This lady was an old friend of her 
mother's ; she^had been for some years absent from 
England, so Rosamond had not seen her. When 
the lady left the room, Rosamond exclaimed, 
^^ Mamma ! I don't like that old woman at all ; I 
am sorry ma'am, that you promised to go and see 
her in the country, and to take me with you; for I 
dislike that woman, mamma l^^ 

*^ I will not take you with me to her bouse, if 
you do not wish to go there, Rosamond; but why 
you dislike that lady I cannot even guess; you 
never saw her before this mornings and you know 
nothing about her." 

^ That is true, mamma ; but I really do dislike 
Ker — ^I disliked her ftom the first moment she came 
mto the room." 

** For what reason ?" 

^^ Reason, Mamma ! I do not know — ^I have no 
particular reason." 

" Well, particular or not^ give me some reasoia." 

** I cannot give you a reasou, ii\wKwcna.,^«i\ ^^ 
act know why I dislike the lady \ \wl -^ca Vass^ ^ 

E 2 
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tkat very often--^r at leasty sometimes— witboui 
any reason, without knowing, wliy^-we like^ or 
dislike pet)|>le." ^ ' 

<< ^e/— Speak forypnrself, Rosamond; forjaay 
party I always have a reason for liking^ or dislikiiii 
I)eople.'' 

<^ Mamma, I dare say, I have some reason too, 
if I could find it out ; but I never thought about 
it." 

<^ I advise you to think about it, and find it out 
^illy people spmetlnies like, or take a fanci^j as 
they call it^ at first sight, to persons who do not 
deserve to be liked ; who have bad tempers, bad 
characters, bad qualities. Sometimes silly people 
take a 'dislike, or as they call it, an mUipcUhy^ to 
those who have good qualifies, good characters, and 
good tempers.'' 

, '^ That would be unlucky, unfortunate," said Ros- 
amond, beginning to look grave. 

^' Yes; unlucky, ^unfortunate, for the silly peo» 
pie ; because they might, if they had their choice, 
choose to live with tlie bad^ instead of with the 
goods choose to live with those who would make 
them unhappy, instead of with those who would 
make them happy." 

^' I'hut would be a sad thing indeed, mamma — 
very sad. Perhaps the lady to whom I took a di»- 
like, or — what do you call it ? — an aniij^ky^ may 
be a very good woman." 

" She is a very good woman, Rosamond." 

^' Mabima, I WtU not be one of the silly people, 
I will not have an antipathy. What b an ont^Mk ' 
/%, mamma?" 

^^ A feeling of dislike, for which we can gtve no ^ 
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toand stood s^H, anffsitetil, tantiAenng 
and then suddenly burstini^ oat laughing $ 
^hed for ^ome tiine without being nble to 

At last she »aid 

mma, I am laughing at the very silly rea- 
ls goin^ to give you lor disliking that lady, 
cause she had an ugly c#ooked pinch iath« 

her black bonnet." 
ha]>s that ^as a snfikient reason for disllk- 

black bonnet/^ said Rosamond's naothery 
at quite suflicient for dtsMking the person 
re it." . 
f mamma ; because she does not ahvays 

t suppose. ' She does not steep in it, ~I 
' ; and, if I were to see her without it, I 
ke her." 
jsibly." 
y mamma, there is another reason why I 

her, and tMs, perhaps, is a bad reason ; 
[ 1 cannot help disUkmg her; the thing 
nakes rae dislike her, she cannot take off 
le pleases. I cannot see her without it, 
'y this is a thing I must always dislike — ^I 
whether you took no^e of that shocking 

en you have told me wl^ the shocking 
I shall be able to tell you.-^What do you 
tosamond ^" 

en, mamma, you did not see it'' 
what ?" 

en her glove was off, did you not see the 
I finger, mamma, the Mump of a finger, 
eat scar ^11 over the back of her hand ?-> 
d she did not ofier to dQi8ke\axu^'9r^^*''% 
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I Ibmk I could not hav^ tci^ched bier lujiad, 1 Abovld 
have held mine t>ack«" 

^^ She would not have ofiered tbiit hand to you ^ 
she knows that it is disagreeable.-f—Did yoa observe 
she gave me her 0ther hand." 

" That was right. So she knows it is disagreer 
^le. Poor woman ! ^ow soriy, and (isJumedof 
it she must be." 

'^ She has no reason to be ashamed^ it does her 
honour." 

" Does her honour — tell me why, you know all 
about it — tell me, mamma ?" 

^^ She burned that hand in saving her little grand- 
daughter from being burnt to death. T^he child 
going too near the fire, when she was in a room by 
herself, set fire to her frock; the muslin was in 
flames instantly ; as she coul(^ not put out the flame, 
she ran screaming to the door ; the servants came 
— some were afraid, and some did not know what 
to do. Her grandmother heard the child scream 
— ^ran up stairs — saw her plothes all on fire. She 
instantly rolled her up in a rug, which lay before 
the hearth. The kind grandmother, however, did 
not escape unhurt, though she did not at the time 
know, or feet, bow much. But when the surgeon 
had dressed the child's bums, then she showed 
him her own hand« It was so terribly burnt that 
it was found necessary to cut ofl* one joint of the 
finger. The scar which. you saw is the mark pf 
the burn." 

" Dear, good, courageous woman !" cried Ros- 
amond. — << Oh, mamma, if I had known all this«^ — 
Now 1 do know all this, how differently I feel — 
-^how unjust — how foolish, to dblike her — and 
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i pinch in a bl^ck bonnet — and ft>r that scar — 
ima, 1 would not draw back mf hand if site 
* to shake haads with me now.— Mamma, I 
t to go and see her now. Will you take me 
you to her house in the country ?" 
I willy my dear." 

Miss Edoiworth 



THE PARTY OF PLEASURE, 



" A party of pleasure ! oh, mamma, let us go," 
said Rosamond. '^ We shall be so happy, I am sure." 

" What ! because it is a party of pleasure, my 
dear ?'^ said her mother, smiling. 

^^ Do you know," continued Rosamond, without 
listening to what her mother said. ** Do you 
know, mamma, that they are going in the boat, on 
the river; and there are to be streamers flying, 
and music playing all the time. And Mrs. Blisset, 
and Miss Blisset, and the master Blissets, will be 
here in a few minutes. Will you go, mamma; 
may Godfrey and I go with you ?" 

" Yes, my dears." 

Scarcely had her mother added the word " yes,'' 
than Rosamond uttered aloud exclamation of joy; 
and ran to tell her brother Godfrey, and returned, 
repeating as she capered about the room. — 

<• Oh ! we shall be so happy*! so happy !" 

" Moderate your transports, my dear Kos&mond," 
said her mother. <^ If y6u expectf so much happi- 
ness before hand, you may be disappointed." 

<< Disappointed, mamma! — I thought people 
were always happy on parties of pleasure. Miss 
Blisset told me so." 

" My dear, you had better judge for yotirselfy 
than to trust to what Miss Blisset tells you, with 
out knowing any thing of the matter yourself," 
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^' Mamma, if I know nothing of the matter, 
how eun I judge ?— -Why should I not trust what 
Miss filisset says ?" \ 

<* Wait, and you will know, my dear." 

** You said, inamhia, do not raise your expecta- 
tions. Is it not well to expect to be happy ? — ^to 
hope to be happy, makes rae happy tunD» If I 
thought I should be unhappy, it would make me 
unhappy now." 

^ I do not wish you to think you shall be un- 
happy; I wish you to have as much pleasure now 
asyod can have, without being made unhappy by 
disappointment. I wish you to attend to your own 
feelings, to find out what makes you happy, and 
what makes you unhappy. You are going on a 
party of. pleasure, I beg you to observe whether 
you are happy, or not 3 observe what pleases and 
entertains you." 

Here the conversation was interrupted. A car- 
riage came to the door, and Rosamond exclaimed — 

" Here they are — Mrs. Blisset, Miss Blisset,and 
her two brothers. I see their heads in the coach, 
I will run, and put on my hat. 

*'^< I assure you, mamma," continued sh^, as she \ 
was tying the string of her hat, " I will remem- 
ber to tell you whether I have been happy or not.'^ 

Rosamond went with her mother, and JMrs. Blis- 
set, and her children, on this party. The next * 
raomii^, when Rosamond went into her mother's 
room, her mother remtnd(*d her of her promise. 

** You promised to tell my dear, "^fVi^iV^x ^^nj^ 
were as happy yesterday as you «x^ec\^^\ft^'^-^ 

^^Ididf mamma. You luttst \avovi x5ttfew^^^\^^ 
^as not happy at all vesletdav; ^>«s^^'^^'^\Tw^ 
w not nearly so happy as ItViott^Vw.^^'^^^'^^ 
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Jieii, I should have liked going in the boat; and 

Jleing the streamers ilying, and hearme the musiC) 

and looking at the prospect, and wafiiing in the 

pretty island, and dining out of doors under the 

•large shady trees, if it had not been for other things, 

which were so disagreeable that they spoiled aft 

' our pleasure.'^ 

'^ Wliat were those disagreeable things }^ 

^< Mamma, they were little things. Yet tbey 
were very disagreeable. Little disputes — little 
quarrels, between Miss Blisset and her brothers^ 
about every thing that was to be done. First, when 
we got into the boat, the youngest boy wanted us to 
sit on one side, and Miss Blisset wanted us to sit 
on the other side : now, mamma, you know, wit 
could not do both. 

'^ But they went on, disputing about this for half 
an hour; and Godfrey and I were so ashame<|^ 
and so sorry, that we could not have any pleasure 
in listening to the nciusic, or lookit^ at the pro|f 
pect. You were at the other end of the boa|^ 
mamma, and you did not see and hear all thi 
Then we came to the island, and thiea I thoiw 
we should be happy; but one of the boys sf 
^^ Come, this way, or you will see notlitfl 
The other boy roared out, << No, they must ia 
my way ;'' and Miss Blisset insisted upon our g 
her way. ^ J 

^^ All the time we were walking^ they wetit tf 
puting about which of their ways w^ best, f^ 
tliey^ looked so discontented and so angry w( 
another. I am sure they were not happy 
mites together, all day long; and I said toy 
^^ b this a party of pleasure ? how much 
Godfrey audi are every day, e\eu \v\x\\ 
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to this pretty island, and without hearing this ma- 
sicy or seeing tliese fine prospects. — Much happier, 
hecause we do not quarrel with one another about 
every trifle.'' 

<^ My dear/' said her mother, ^^ I am glad yoo 
have an opportunity of seeing all this." \ 

<^ Mamma, instead of its being a party of plea- 
sure, it was a party of pain. Oh, mamma, I never 
wish to go OB another party of pleasure. I have 
done with parties of pleasure forever," concluded 
Roffamond. 

<< You kiumr, mydear, I warned you not to raise 
your expectations too high, lest you should be dis- 
appointed. You have found that unless people are 
good tempered, and obliging, and ready to please 
^ch other, they make pain even of f^asure; 
^refore avoid quarrelsome people as much as you 
can,, and never imitate them; but do not declare 
against all parties of pkaturef and decide against 
them for ever^ beooise one happened not to be so 
(Mightfttl as you had expected it would be."' 

Miss Edoewokth 
P 



THE IDLE BOY. 



<^ l^KiMK I will take 9^ ride," said UtUe Ed^ 
w»rd, after breakfast. — ^ Bring my bootf, and let 
my horse be brought to the door.'^ ' ^ 

The horse was saddled.-^^^ No/^ said the yoitiig 
gentlemaBi ^' 111 have the chairt and take a drive/' 
The ch^ir unis loade ready-^Edward ordered H 
%wyf and beglin a gume of backgammon. 

H0 played half a game— ^btt could not make i^ 
throw ti> please himself. His tutor now thought it 
a, gpod time to i^ a little. <' Why«-^I thiiui-4 
wilt^rni tired of ^omg nothing. What ^mII we 
have?'' $sked EthKT^d- 

<< Yo« left off the l^t time in Virgil. Sopposifl 
we finish the jpiuffl^e,''- 

'^No, I'd mther go on with Hume's history — 
or — suppose we have a little geography^ the globes 
are on the study table." 

They went to the study. The little boy , leaning 
upon bis elbows, looked at the globe, turned it 
round two or three times, and then listened very 
patiently wlille his master explained some of its 
parts and uses. But while he was in the midst, 
^ If you please I will have my ride now," said Ed- 
ward. 

The horse was ordered again. Little Edward 
sauntered for a mile or two in the lanes, and came 
just as the clock struck twelve, to a school. The 
door burst open^ out rushed a crowd of boys, each 
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shouting as loud as he could^ and all instandy be-! 
gan a .variety of spoils. 

Some fell to marbles, and some to ball ; there 
was not one but was eagerly employed. Every 
thicg was noise, motion, ftnd pleasure, Edivard 
knew one of the boys, and called to him. 

^ Jaick/' said he, " hOw do you like -school ?'* 

« oretty well !^ 
, '* Whs^, Have you a good deal of play ?^ 

f' Oh, no! ue have only from twelve to two to 
play, and to eat our dinners ; then we have an hour 
* before sunper.'^ 

« That's very little, indeefl r* 

^' But we ^y heartily ^ when we Hb play^ and 
work when we work. Gpod by, it's my turn at 

play!" • . 

So sayii^ Jack ran off. 

f^l wishl wai^ a school boy !'' cried Edward tq 
himself. 

Happy arf^ t}|pse children, and those naen, who 
are bbuged to labour to ^ knowledge, and to 
please others; they are contented, because they 
are always growing, wiser, and because they are 
belovj^ by dl who know them. The idle, are the 
miserable ; they are tired with every thing^ and 
every body is tired of them. 

EvJBNiNos AT HoaiK. 



THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 



Mr. Lenox was one morning' riding by himielf ; 
he alighted from his horse to look at something on 
the road side ; the horse got loose, and ran fast 
away from him. Mr. Lenox ran after, but could 
not overtake the horse. 

* A little boy at work in a field, heard the horse ; 
and as soon as he saw him running from his master, 
ran very quickly to the middle of the road, and 
catching the horse by the bridle^ stopped him, till 
Mr. Lenox came up. 

" Thank you, my good boy !" said Mr. Lenox, 
^ you have caught my horse very cleverly. What 
shall I give you for your trouble ?'' 

Saying this, he put his hand into his pocket 

" I want nothing, Sir,*' said the boy. 

Mr. i. Don't you ? so much the b^ter for you. 
But pray what were you doing in the field ? 

Boy, I was rooting up weeds, and tending the 
sheep, that were feeding on the turnips. 

Mr. L. Do you like to work? 

B. Very well, this fine weather. 

Mr. L. fiut had you not rather play ? 

B. This is not hard work ; it is almoft as good 

play. 

Mr. L. Who set you to work ? 

B. My father, Sir. 

Mr.L. What is your father's name? 

B. Thomas Hurdle. « 




B' Just among the trees, there. 
Mr^L. What is your name? 
JB. Peter, Sir. 
'Mr, L. If ow old are you? 
B. Eight years next Jiine. ^-^ 

Mr, L. How long hove you been out in this 
M? 

B. £v€r sincif six o'clock this morning. 
Mr.L, Are you not hungry ? 
S. Yes— 4>ut I shall go to my dinner soon* 
Mr. JL If you had sixpence now, what would 
m do with it ? 
jB. I don't know. I never had ao much 01 my 

Mr. L.' Have you no play things ? 

B.Playthii^? whatarethey? 

Mt^L. Such as nine pins, marbles, tops, and 

ooden horses. 

B. No, ^. Tom and I play at ball in winter, 

idl&a^veajumpingfope. I)ndaho<4>, botitis 

Mr. L. Do you want nothing else ? 

jB. No. i have hardly timie to pfoy with if hat 

bave. I hatve. to ^ive the cows, jand to ran of 

rands. 
Mr.L. Tott oeuldgetiappiles, Andcake^yifyou 

idtBoney,voaknow. 

J3. I can nave apples at home.. As for cii^ I 

m't want that*; my mother makes me a pi^) now 

id then, that's as good- 
Mr. JL Would younollike aikntfe to cut sticks ? 
J^ J have one-^4ieiiB it is«*-rtarothar Tompveit 

»me. 

' r 2 
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Mr. L. Your shoes nre full of ho l ea idbii^ywi 
want a new pair? 

B. I have a better pair lor Sundays. 

Mr. L. But these let in water. 

B. I don't care for that. 

Mr. L. Your hat is all torn, too. ^ 

J3. I have a better hat at home. 

Mr, L. What do you do when it rains? 

B. If it rains very hard when I am in thie fields I 
get under a tree for shelter. 

Mr, L. What do you^ if you are hungry before 
it is time to go home. 

B. I sometimes eat a raw turnip. 

Mr. L. But if there are none. 

B. Then I do as well as I can without. I woi]l 
on, and never think of it. 

Mr. L. Why, my little fellow, you are quite a 
phUosopheTj but Pm sure you don't know what that 
means. 

B. No, Sir. I hope it means no harm. 

Mr. L. No, no ! were you ever at school ? 

B. No, sir i but father means to send me aeit 

winter. 7 - * ' 

Mr. L. • You will want books then. 

B. Yes, the boys have idl a spelling bopk, and 
a testament. 

Mr* L. Then I will ^give them to your— tell your 
father so, and that it is, because you are an obligiiig, 
contented little boy. Now go to work again. 

B. I willy Sir. Thank you. , 

Mr. L. Good by, Peter. ^ 

B...Oood morning, Sir. 

Which was the l»ppieat boy — ^idle Ednraidi or 
Peter Hurdle? 

£VSNIN08 AT HOIIB 
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DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN FATHER AJ^D SOJf, 



■ . 1 

F, Come hither, Chai^. What is that yoa see, 
in the field before you ? 

C. b is ahorse. * 

F. Whose horse is it ? 

C. IdoQ'tkpowj I never saw if before. 

F. How do you know that it is a horse, if you 
never saw it before ? 

C. Because it is like other horses,. 

F. Are all horses alike^t then ? 

C. Yes. 

F. If they are all alike,liow do you know one 
horse from another ? 

C. They are not quite alike. 

F. But they are so much alike, that yop can 
easily distinguish a horse from a cow ? / 

C Yes, ind^d. 

F. Or from a cabbage? 

C. A horse from a cabbage ! yes, surely I can. 

F. Very well; then let us see if you can tell 
how a horse differs from a cabbage ? 

C Very easily ; a horse is idive. 

F. True; and how is every thing called which 
B alive? 

C. I believe all things which are alive, are called 
; animals. 

P. tiight; butcanyouteUm^'iiWx^W^^^ 
a cabbage are alike in f ^^ . ! 
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C Nodiingy I believe. 

F. Yes, tlKre is one thing in which At lowest 
blade of grass, is ^ke the greatest man. 

C. Because God made tiiem. 

F. Yes; and how do you call every thing that 
is made ? •* 

C. A creature. 

F. A horse then, is^reature^but a fiving crea- 
ture ;' that is to say, an^imal. 

C. And a cabbage is a dead creature. 

F. Not so, neither; nothing is dead which has 
not been alive ? 

C. What must I call it, if it is neither d^, nor 
altve ? 

F. An inaninuUe creature. All thmgB which 
Grod lias made, are called the creation. The crea 
tion is divided into animate things, and inanimate 
things. Trees and stones are inanimate. Men 
and horses are animate. / * 

C. A horse is an animal, then. 

F. Yes; but a fish is an bnimal,and swims in> 
the water ; a pigeon is an aiiimal, and flies in the 
air. How do you distinguish a horse from these "i 

C. A fish has no legs ; a pigeon has two legs. 

F. Howmany 1^ has a horse ? 

C. Four. V 

F. Andacow? 

C. Four. 

F. Andadog? 

C. Four also. 

F. Do prou know any animals that live upote Ae 
earth, which have not four legs ? 

C, Men, birdsy worms, and insects^ hare iiot 
fourlegs. - / 

F. What is an animal called, which has four !^ ? I 
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F. in tkau he differs from men, birds^inaeeli, tkodi 
fishes. How doM a man differ from a bird? 

C A man is not at all like a bird.: 

F. Why not? an dndewt pkUom^pkery calM 
man, a two4egged antimaj without feaiker^^v 
■ C. The philosopheF was very silly. Th«9yare 
not alike, though they have^otb two legs. 

F. Another aBcieat pliilDsopher^ called Dioge*; 
nes was of yovr opinion. Diogenes, stripped a bird 
of its f^^athersy and ttimed hira into the school j 
whete Plato, (that was the nanie of the other phi- 
losopher) was teaching, and said, <^ here is Plato's 
num for you.'' , 

C. I wish I had been there; I rimuld have 
langhed very much. • 

- F* Before^ we laugh at others, however, let uh^ 
see what we can do ourselves. You have not tc^dr 
me how a horse difiers from 'Other qoadnipeds ; 
Ihim an elephant, or a rat* 
> C. An elephant is veiy large, and a rat is ver} 
small. 

F. What is that on your coat ? 

C. It is a butteHly. M%ftt'alar|eone!< . 

F. Isitlaigerthaii'arat, thinkyou? 

C No, that it is not. 

F. But you call the butterfly hirge^ and the rat 
smidL 

C. It is very large for a hutterffy, 
' F. Large and sma2/ are relative terms. 

C. Relative terms — ^I do not undemitsbd dmt 
phrase. 

P. Terms are words. Some words m^o some- 
thingy when used by themselves. The word dogy 
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means something ; but the words snktB or grfM^ 
cUy me«n something when joined to olher itroitb. 
A smaU dogf or, a greai dog, means a 4og: smalk^, 
or greater, than dogs commonly are. SmaU ^d 
fgt^ij are relative terms. This butterfly b iarffi^ 
compared with other butterflies^ You cannot dk* 
tioguish one animal from another species, by cdll*^ 
ing it large, mr smaU. lYou cannot distinguirii ai 
horie by its colour. 'Riere are white, black, lOid 
red horses. Look at the feet of quadrupeds'; are 
they alike? 

C. No ; some hwpe daws, others l»te thick 
homy feet. . 

F. Such feet are hoofs. The feet which ale 
parted, iSbmewbat i&e fingBn, are digitatei). Hie 
cat and dog have digitated feet. . Quadrapeds are. 
divided into hoofed,iaiid digitated. Totwhich di- 
vision does ^e horse b^ng? 

C. He i» hoofed* . ! 

F. There are many kinds of horses; some not 
much bigger than a large dog; did you e\«r see a 
horse that was not hoofed ? , > 

C. Never.. 

F. Should a stranger tell ylHi, Sir, horses are 
hoofed in this country; but in mine, where tliey 
are differently fed and treated, th^ have dawsr— 

Should yanbeUeve ^m^ 

C. No; because, in that case, the animal d^ 
scribed by the #trai|get^ woidd not be a kur^e, - 

F. An <ME is hoofed, and so is a bog. Whaf 
sort; of hoof has the. horse? 

C. It is round, and all in one piece. 

F. Is that of a hog so? \ 

C, No; it is divided. . 



F. A horse then 19 not, only hoofed, but whole 
hoofed. How many quadrupeds do yoa think 
there aire m the world, that are whole hoofed ?' 

C. Idott'tknow. 

jp. There are only three, that we are acquainted 
wilSi. The horse, the ass, and the zebnt. ^ 

C. How do you distinguish the horse from the ass ? 

F. By the ears, mane, and tate. The ass has 
loiig elumsy ears; the hobe has small, upright 
ears; the ass has hardly any mane ;' the horse's 
mane is' liill, and flowing ; the ass has a few hairs 
titjpon bti^ tail ; the horse ha§ a long bushy tail. — 
Tell moj what is a horse ? • 

C. A horse is an animtil of the quadruped kind; 
whole hoofed ; mfti short, erect ears, a floiHng 
inane, and a tsul covered with long hairs. 
. JP. No other animal resembles him in these par* 
Hcuktrs. You have given a definkion of a horse. 

C, What is a definiiion* 

jp. A definition relates what bdoi^ to one 
thing, andisot to any other thing. 
' When you tell oif that belongs to a thing, you 
m^y^tell something in whicli it is like other things. 
To tell all that can be told of the properties of a 
fhii^,is to give a description of it. Give me a 
description of a hpr^e. ; 

C. A horse is a fine large pranein^ eieature, 
witli lender lep, an arched neck, a sleek, smooth 
skin, and a tail that sweeps the ground ; he snorts, 
•nd odgbs very loud, and runs swift as the'wind. 

' EVXKIHGS AT KoMEt' 

• ;^tcient — old. 

Pkilosopher-^A #ise man. 

Andent mhsopher-^^ wise man who lived a 
Ipitt time ago. 

&/Rikr^^-^ Jnmdred years. 
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iQREECE 

TflicaB is a fine country in Europe, in whicl| 
; there lived, many centuries ago, some.philoyophers 
w)io taught the people. The^^y people had. no 
. books to read; the art of printing wctf not known; 
only a few people could read ; there was no paper 
then ; people did not know how to make it. Tlmt 
who wrote, wrote upon parchment. Parchment is 
the skin of dead animals made white, stiff, thin, 
and smooth. The drum head is made of parchf* 
raent. The books written oj^ parchment^ were 

kept in rolls, as some iiiaps are k«pt now* 

• I 'I 

/In the cotlntry of Greece, a man named Heca* 
demus, left a piece of groirad on purpose for a 
school; upon this spot, very beautiful trees were 
planted, and the philosopher Plato t'aiight his 
scholars. They walked under the shade of the 
trees, and listened to Plato's inst^ctions. 

The name Academy is taken from Hecademiuij 
the name' of the person who gave the land, where 
Plato's school was. At the same time that Plato 
lived, lived Diogenes. Diogenes was ill natured, 
and uved very meanly. He lived in a tub, instead 
of a house. Plato lived very differently, and was 
a very good tempered, as well as a very wise man^ 

Printing was invented in 1444. These lessons 

for childi^n were written in 1819 — «<>t quite four 

hundred years after printing was invented. Chil- 

dren who think a little, wiU be glad that they live 

fiof!^/ when they can have books to T^aA , «bA caa. 

be taught to read them. If they X^adVw^A ^t\^ 

^ve centuries ago* they could not have heeiv xaa^t. 
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to read; except a very few children, whose pa- 
rents should have happened to have been rich. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Imtrument"'^ tool. A knife is an instmnent. 

When Grod made living creatures, he gave them 
particular parts, for certain uses. He gave them 
kgSf to move with ; eyesy to see with ; — ^these are 
cidled or^an^. 

Organ-^ a^ instrument fitted by God, for ^he 
use of his creatures. The ear is the organ of hear- 
ing. Plants have organs. The root is fixed in the 
ground, that it may draw food for the plant firom 
the ground. If a child is kept a few -days without 
food, he dies. If a plant be pulled from the ground 
by the root, it withers and dies also. The root is 
the organ which conveys food to the whole plant ^ 
as our mouths convey food to our bodies. 

Take a stone; look at every part of it; all its 
parts are alike; it has no organs, no eyes, or root 5 
it is not an organized being. 

Organization — ^the manner in which .organs are • 
placed, and fitted to one another. 
' A fiy has six legs ; a fish has. no legs* These 
two creatures have a difierent orgamzatwn. 

Re^re — ^to breathe. 

RettpiraHon — ^breathing.. 

The lungs are the organs of respiration. The 
Imgs draw in, and throw out the air constantly ; if 
any thing prevents us from breathing, we must die. 
When a man is drowned, water fills his luhgs in- 
stead of air, and he dies. To take in the air is^ to 
inkak it : to throw out the ait \sAo exlwj^*'«»* 

G 



FLYING AND SWIMMING 



" How I wish I could fly,^ said Robert, as he 
looked at the pigeons soarhig high in the air. 

" I do not doubt that the pigeons take great plesi- 
sure in it," said his father, '' But we have pleasures 
which pigeons cannot enjoy." 

Robert. Do you think that men could learn to 
flv? 

Father, No 

R, Why not? 

F. Because I see that they have no organs to (iy 
with. 

R, Might not wings be made ? 

F. Yes, but how could they be moved ? 

JR. They might be fastened to the shoulders, 
and moved like the wings of birds. 

F, Man has arms to move, it is as much as he 
can do to move them properly. You, who long to 
fly, should consider wliether you do all that you 
might do. You want to mount in the air ; what 
can you do with the' water? Can you swim ? 

R. Not yet. My friend George swims. 

F. Suppose you and he were in a boat upon the 
water together — if the boat should turn over, you 
would sink to the bottom, and be drowned ; he 
would rise like a cork, might reach some safe 
place, and thus preserve his life. 

R. George has been taught to swim, and 1 have 
not. 
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F. It is easy to learn. 

R, I should like to know how to fwim, but as 
soon as I put my head under water, it frightens me. 

F. That fear prevents you from learning to swim. 

R. I am resolved to learn. 

F, Find a safe place to begin at. And learn 
also, to do all those things which you can do ; and 
which will make you wiser, stronger, or better than 
yoa now are. And remember, that it is foolish to 
long for things quite out of your power, as the art 
'if fiying is. 

EvKNINOS AT HOBCE. 
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ROSAMOND. 



THE PURPLE JAK. 

Rosamond, a little girl of seven years old, was 
walking with her mother in the streets of London. 
As she passed along, she looked in at the windows 
of difTerent shops, and she saw a great many dif- 
ferent sorts of things, of which she did not know 
the use, or even the names. She wished to stop to 
look at them ; but there was a great number of 
people in the streets, and a great many carts, and 
carriages, and wheelbarrowsi, and she was aftaid 
to let go her mother's hand. 

<< Oh ! mother, how happy I should be," said 
she, as she passed a toy shop, ^^ If I had aU these 
pretty things 1" 

<< What aU! Do you wish for them aU^ Ros- 
amond ?" 

<< Yes, mamma, a/?." As she spoke, they came 
to a milliner's shop ;' the windows were hung with 
ribbons and lace, and artificial lowers. 

<< Oh mamma, what beautiful flowers ; won't you 
buy some df those roses ?" * 

« No, my dear." 

« Why ?" 

<< Because I don't want them." 

They went a little further, and they came to an- 
other shop, which caught Rosamond's eye. It was^ 
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ewelier's shop, and there were a great many 

tty baubles ranged in drawers behind glass. 

^ Mammay you'll buy some of these ?" 

^ Which of them, Rosamond ?" 

^ Which-^I don't know which ;-*lnit any of 

OS, for they are all pretty.^' 

^ Yes, they are all pretty ; but of what use would I } 

y all be to me?" ''^ 

' Use! Oh, I'm sure you could find smne use 

ither, if you would only buy them first" 

' But I would rather find out the use first" * 

^ iVell then, mamma, there are buckles: yoa 

>w buckles are very usefiil things, very useful 

^ i have a pair of buckles, I don*t want another 
r,^' said bet mother, and walked on. Rosamond 
i v^ry sorry that her mother wanted nothing. 
!sek);iy, however, they came to a shop, which 
lea/^ to her far more beautiful than the rest, 
^as u druggist's shop. ) 

* Oh, mother ! Oh !" cried she, pulling her mo- J 
r's band ; " Look, look, blue, green, red, yel- j 
^, ard purple! Oh mamma, what beaudful j* : 
igs ! wont you buy some of these ?" I 
kill her mother answered as before : '^ What use i 
uld they be of to me, Rosamond ?" • !• 

'^ You might put flowers in them, and they would j 

k so pretty on the chimney piece ;— I wish 1 ¥ 

lone of them." |" 

* You>have a flower-pot," said her mother, " and j 

.t is not a flower-pot." ni 

^ But I could use it for a flower-pot, mamma, 
J know." 

'^ Perhaps if you were to see it nearer ; . jHm 
re to examine it, you mighf be (Ua^.^^Vs&^^ 

G 2 
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^No, indeed, Pm sure I should not ;— I should 
like it exceedingly." 

Rosamond turned her head back to look at Ae 
purple jar, till she could see it no longer. 

^^ Then, mother/' said she, after a pause, ** per- 
haps you have no money." 

« Yes, I have." 

<< Dear, if I had mpney, I would buy roses, and 
bo;(es, and buckles, ^nd purple flower*pots, and 
every thing."— ^Rownond was obliged to stop in 
the midst of her 8pe«i;h.;^ 

<^ Oh, mamma, would you wait a mttiute for me, 
I have got a stone in my shoe, it hurts me very 
much." 

^' How comes there to be a stone in your shoe ?" 

^^ Because of this great hole, mamma, it comes 
in there; my shoes are quite worn out; I wish 
you'd be so very good as to give me another pair." 

<< Nay, Rosamond, but I have not money enough 
to buy shoes, and flower-pots, and buckles, and 
boxes, and every thing else." 

Rosamond thought that was a great pity. ' But 
now her foot, which had been hu|t by the stone, 
began to give her so much pain, that she was ob- 
liged to hop evexy other step, and she could think 
of nothing else. They came to a shoemaker's shop 
soon afterwards. 

"There! There! mamnui, there are shoes; 
there kre little shoes that would just fit me ; and 
you know shoes would be really of use to me.'^ 

" Yes, so they would, Rosamond.— Come in." 
— She followed her mother into the shop. Mr. 
Sole, the shoemaker, had a great many customers, 
and his shop was full, so they were obliged to wait. 
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^< Well, Rosamond," said her mother, ^^yoa 
don't think this shop so pretty as the rest ?'' 

'< No, not nearly ; it's black and dark, and there 
are nothing but shoes all round ; and besides there's 
a very disagreeable smell." 

'^ That smell is the smell of new leather." — *^ Is 
it.^ — ^h !" said Rosamond, looking round, ^ there 
is a pair of little shoes ; they'll just fit me, Vm 



sure." 



*^ Perhaps they may ; but you cannot be mre till 
you \atve tried them qn, any moi'e than you can be 
quite sure that you will like the purpk jar exceed' 
ingfyf till you have examined it." 

** Why, I don't know about the shoes certainly , 
till IVe tried ; but, mamma, Vm^uite twre I should 
like the flower-pot." 

'^ Well^ which would you rather have, that jar, 
or a pair of shoes ? I will buy either for you." 

^' Dear mamma, I thank you — but if you could 
buy both ?" 

" No, not both." 

" Then the jar, if you please." 

^^ But I tell ypu, that I shall not g^ve you another 
pair of shoes this month." 

^' This month .'-^that's a very longtime indeed ! 
— You can't think how these hurt me : I believe 
I'd better have the new shoes — but yet, that purple 
flower-pot — ^Oh, indeed, mamma, these shoes are <^ 
not so very, very bad ; I think I might wear them 
a little longer; and the month will soon be over^ 
I can make them last till the end of the month ; 
can't I--^on't yoii think so, mamma?" 

" My dear^ i;|yant you to think Ifor yourself; 
you will have tune enough to consider about it, 
whilst I speak to Mr. Sole about nx^ cVs^«^ ^Ax. 
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Sole was by this time at leisure, and whilst her mo- 
ther was talking to him, Rosamond stood thinking^ 
by her side, with one shoe on, and the other in her 
hand. 

" Well, my dear, have you decided ?'^ 

" Mamma ! — ^ye»— I believe — ^if you please, I 
should like the flower-pot ; that is, if you won't 
think me very silly, mamma.*' 

" Why. as to that, I can't promise you, Ros- 
amond; but, when you are to judge for yourself, 
you should choose what would make yoi| tin hap* 
piest ; and then it would not signify who thought 
you silly." .^ ' 

^^ Then, mamma, if that's all, I'm sure the flower- 
pot would taake me the happiest," said she, putting 
on her old shoe again ; '< so I choose the flower-pot." 

" Very well, you shall have it 5 tie your shoe^ 
and come home." 

Rosamond tied her shoe, and ran after her mo- 
ther ; it was not long before the shoe came down at 
the heel, and many times was she obliged to stop 
to take the stones out of her shoe, and often was 
she obliged to hop with pain. When they came to 
the shop with the Imge window, Rosamond was 
delighted, to hear her mother desire the servant, 
who was with them, to buy the purple jar, and to 
bring it home. He had other errands, so he did 
^' not go home with Rosamond and her mother. 

As soon as they got into the house, Rosamond 
ran to gather all her own flowers, which she had in 
a corner of her mother's garden. — ^^ Vm afraid 
they'll be dead \)efore the flower-pot comes, Ros- 
amond," said her mother to her, when she was com- 
ing in with the flowters in her apron. 
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^'No, mamma, it will come very soon, I dare 
say ; — And shan't I be very happy, potting them 
into the purple flower-pot ?'* 

^ I hope so, my dear ''-^The servant was much 
longer returning home, than Rosamond had expect- 
ed ; but at length he came, and brought with him 
the jar. The moment it was set upon the table, 
Rosamond ran up joyfully : exchiimtng, *^ I may 
have it now, mamma ?" 

^^ Yes', my dear, it is yours." Rosamond pour* 
edthe flowers upon the carpet, and seized the pur- 
ple flower-pot. *^ Oh dear mother V cried she, as 
so6n as she had taken ofi*the top, ^ there's some* 
thing daHc in it — it smells very disagreeably — ^what 
IS it ? I did not want this black stufi*.'' 

^ Nor I neither, my dear."— <' What shall I S) 

with it, mamma ?"— " That I cannot tell."— *< But 

it will be of no use to me, mamma." — ^ That I 

can't heIp."-^^< But I must pour it out, and fill the 

>flower-p6t with water." 

" That's as you please, my dearw" — *^ Will you 
lend me a bowl to pour it into,mamma ?" — ^^ That's 
more than I promised you ; but I will lend you a 
bowl." 

Hie bowl was brought, and Rosamond .empti^ 
the jar. But what was her surprise and disappoint- 
ment/ when it was entirely empty, to find diat it 
was no longer |»irpfe, It was a plain, white dass 
jar, which hatd appeared to have thatfteautiful co* 
tour, merely from the liquor with which it was filled* 

Little Rosamond burst into tears. 

^^ Why should you cry, my dear ?" said her mo- 
ther, ^^ it will be of as much use to you now, as 
ever, for a flower-pot.'* 
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" But it won't look so pretty on the cliimncy- 
piece — ^I am sure if I had known that it was not 
really purple^ I should not have wished to have it 
so much." 

^^ But didn't I tell you, that you had not examin- 
ed it, and that perhaps you would be disappoint- 
ed ?" — '* And so I am disappointed, indeed ; I wish 
I had believed you before hand. — Now I had much 
rather have the shoes ; for I shall not be able to 
walk all this month ; even walking this little way^ 
hurt rae very much. Mamma, I'll give you the 
flower-pot back again, and the purple stuff and all, 
I if you'll only give me a pair of shoes." 
^ '^ No, Rosamond, you must abide by your own 
choice; and now the best thing you can possibly 
m is, to bear your disappointment with good hu- 
mour." 

^^ I will bear it as well as I can," said Rosamond, 
wiping her eyes, and slowly, and sorrowfully filling 
the jar with the flowers. 

Rosamond's disappointment did not end here, 
many were the troubles which her imprudent 
choice brought upon her, before the end of the 
month. Every day her shoes grew worse, and 
worse, till at last she could neither run, dance, walk, 
or jump in them. 

W henever Rosamond was called to see any thing, 
she was pulling up her shoes at the heels, and was 
sure to be t A late. Whenever her mother was go- 
ing out to walk, she could not take Rosamond with 
her, for Rosamond had no soles to her shoes, and, 
at length, on the very last day of the month, it 
happened, that her father proposed to take her, 
mth her brother, to a glass-house, 'wVft^Yvi^^Vja.^ 
iong wisLed to see. 
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She was very happy 5 but when shdf.was guite^^J jB 
ready, had her hat, and gloves on, and ipu making ^^ 
haste down stairs to her father and brother, who , 
were waiting at the hall door for her, nhe shoe 
dropped off, she put it on agaia in^^a great hurry, 
but as she was going across the hall, lier father 
turned round. 

^^ Why are you walking slip shod ? No one must 
walk slip shod with me ; why Rosamond," said he« 
^^looking at her shoes with disgust, I thought you 
were always neat ; go, I cannot take you with me.'' 

Rosamond ran up stairs-^^^ Oh, mamma, said 
she", as she took off her hat, ^' how I wish that I 
had chosen the shoes— they would have been of so 
much more use to me than the jar ; however, I am 
«iire — ^no not quite sure — but, I hope I shall be w!- 
cer another time." 



THE TWO PLUMS. , 

<^ What are you looking for, Rosamond ?" said 
her mother. Rosamond was kneeling upoiyihe 
carpet, and leaning upon both her-haiMls, looSing 
for something very earnestly. 

'^ Mamma," said she, pushing aside her hair, 
which hung oVer her face, and looking up with a 
sorrowful countenance, <* I am looking for my nee- 
dle ; I have been all this morning, ever since break 
haXj trying to find my needle, and I csnnot find it." 

** This is not the first needle that you have lost 
this week*, Rosamond"-^" No, mamma." " Nor 
the second"—" No, mamma." " Nor the third." — 
Rosamond was silent j for she wna u&W\Ci^^^^^>»^, 
iag been so care/ess as to lose Cout ti^^^^'^ '>sx ^^^ft^ 
week 
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<< Ittdeedipfnainma," said she, after havtii| been 

ent for sonf time^^U stuck it veiy carefully into 
ipy work yW^ucday-^l think, I am not quite sure." 
* " Ndr ieitfier/' said -her mother, ^* I cannot be 
sure of tkatlDcu^uffp know you have the habit of 
leaving your tteedle loose, hanging by the thread, 
when you leajire off work/' 

*^ But I thoaght I had cured myself of that, mam- 
ma : look here, mamma, I can show you in my 
work the very holes whei« I stuck my needle; I 
assure you it falls* out after I have stuck it in, be- 
cause I shake my work, generally, be6>re I fold 
it up." 

^^ I advise you to cure yourself of shaking your 
work before you fold it up ; then the needle will 
not drop out ; then yon will not spend a whole 
morning, crawling upon the ground, to look for it." 

<< I am sure I wish I could cure myself of losing 
my needles, for I lost, besides my needle, a very 
pleasant wjs/k yesterday, because I had no needle, 
and I could not sew on a string of my hat : and 
the^ay before yesterday, I was not ready- for din- 
nerfand pc^ was not pleased with me : and do 
you know, mamma, the reason I was not ready for 
dinner was, that ypu had desired me to mend the 
tuck of my gown ?" * ^* 

<^ Rosamond, I do not think that was the reason." 

<< Yes, 1 assure you it was, mother ; for I could 
not come down before I had mended that tuck, and 
I could not find my needle, and I lost my time 
looking for it, and I found it just as the dinner was 
set upon the toble." ''^ 

^^ Then, Rosamond, it was your havinf lost the 
needle, that was the cause of your beuig late for 
dinner; not my desvingyou to mend your gown." 
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^'Tes^jnamma, but I think the i^asoB that my 
sister Laura keeps her needles so safely is, that she 
has a housewife to keep them in, and I have no 
housewife, mamma, you know ; wbuld you be so 
very good, man^ma, as to give me a housewife, that 
i may cure myself of ItKittg my needles ?" 

" I am glad,'' said her mother^ " that you wish, 
my dear, to cure yourself of any of your little faults ; 
as to the housewife, I'll think about it." 

A few days after Rosamond had asked her mo^ 
ther for a housewife, as^e was A^atering her ^ow- 
en ifk the garden, she heard the ^rlour win]()<^ 
open; she looked up, and saw her ilbther beckotv^ 
ing to her — she ran in — it was a little^hlle afitei^ 
dinner., A^ • 

^^Ijook upon the tablei^Rosambnd^djLlc^her 
mother, "and tell «ie what,|^ou see." ^^I s^ t^o 
plums, mamma," said Rosai^qpd, •snSffig, " J«see 
two nice ripe purple plums /^ ^*^f y4w slire that ' ' 
you see two nice ripe purpIflt^Tuip^ ?"# i^ | ^ . -^ 

" Not quite sure, mamma^J said Rc^amoijd, who' -.^ 
at this moment, recollected the purple jar; "^«t I' ^ 
v/ill, if you please, look aMl^m a little nearer^ j*^ ?« 
She went up to the tfible^^^Mked at thei 
" May I touch them, mami^^^^B Yes, my dj 

Rosamond touched the^HPIRhen exclT 
" one is quite hard, ancj4he other is soft— ^Ift*?^ 
great des^ colder than the other— one smells like a 
plum, and the other has no smell at all — I am glad 
I was not quite sure, mamma ; for I do believe 
that one of them is n#t a pluQi, but a stone — a stone 
pdnted to look like a plum." 

" You are very right," said her mother, " and I 
am glad you remembered the purple jar; now 
eat the real plum, if you like it." Ro^i^snatA 
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ate the plum ; and she said it was very sweet and 
good. \ 

WhUst she was eating it, she looked very often 
at the stone that was painted to look like a plum ; 
and she said, ^^ How ver^nmity it is ! It is quite 
like a real plum — 1 dar^^sR^ nobody would find 
out, that it wasliiot a real plum, atftrst sight. I 
wonder if my sister Laura, or my brother Greorge^ 
would find it out as soort as I did. I should like 
to have that stone plum, mamma. 

" If you had given me my choice, I would rather 
have had it, th^^he real plum which I nave eaten; 
because the o^flusure of eating a real plum is soon 
^ over. I shRiId have a great deal of pleasure in 
showing tjm s!one plumi to Laura and my brother; 
and I sholk like to hafe it for my own, because it 
is very pr^|feL and curious. I should much rather 
have had ittnanrthe plum which I have eaten, had 
you been S0 good as to havt given me my choice.'* 
'* WeH my dear, as> you have eaten the phimy 
3rou cannot tell exactly, which you Would have cho- 
sen.'^ '^ O^, yes, mamma, I am sure, almost sure, 
%**^ I^ould have cho^|J^ stone plum. If you were 
1|^ .jATf^er melt reaj^^^ftkor this,'' said Rosamond, 
the stone ^^^^Pd, '^ I should choose thisJ^ 
amond waNHH? so earnest!v at the stone 
that she did not, for some minutes, see a 
housewife which her mother had placed upon the 
table %efore her. *< A housewife ! — a red leather 
housewife, mamma !" she exclaimed, as soon as 
she saw it, and she put down tiie stone plum. 

H«r mother placed the plum, and the housewife, 
btfside one another, and said to her, " take youy 
€^o/ce of these two, my dear ; 1 wiW^iv^ '^ow '^ 
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the stone pliuh, or die housewife, whichever yoa 
like best-" 

*^ I hope, mamma,^' said Rosamond, with a very 
prndenl took — ^^ I hope I shall not make such a 
silly choice as I did about the purple jar«-let us 
consi«kr — ^the plum is the prettiest, certainly ; but 
then, to be *sure, the housewife would be the more 
useful ; ( should not lose my needles, if I had that 
housewife to keep them in. I remember I wished 
for a housewife, and asked you for on^, the other 
day, mamma. 1 am very faueh obliged to you, for 
getting this for me. Did you get it, on purp(»e for 
ise, Hiamn?ia ?" 

^ It does not signify, my dear, whether I did or 
not — consider which of the two things you prefer.^' 
** Prefer means like best ; I prefer the bous^wife^p- 
I should not be so apt to lose my needles, and I 
like to cure myself of my little faults. I was very 
happy when you smiied, and praised me, the other 
day; and when you s£ud you were glad to see that 
I wished to cure thyself of my little fau]t$ ; and I 
dare say, mamma, that you will sntlk a great deal 
moi*e, and be a great deal more pleased with me, 
when I really have quite cured myself of my faults." 
jf^* I don't promise, my dear," said her mother, 
^that I should smile a great deal more, but I should 
be nuu^h more pleased to see that you had really 
cured yourself of a bad habit, than I was to hear 
you say that you wished'to improve youHelf." 

^ 1 choose the housewife, mamma, and I will put 
my needles into it ; then, I hope, I shall not lose 
them so often. This housewiff will last^ and be 
of use to me, a great while; audlsVvwsNdi^iWkX^^I?^ 
tired of the stone plum,aad forget ix^^^^Vs*^'^'*^'^ 
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jlle coach; after I had had it two or three day^. 

kmk I have chosen better than I did about the 

lurple jar." 

f ^'l think you have, my dear little girl/' said her 

isotherr 

Some weeks^ after Rosamond had chosen the 
housewife, her brother came to her, and said, ^^ Ro- 
samond, can you lend me a needle?" "Yes," 
; said Rosamond, ^^ I can lend you a needle; I have 
never lost one since IJiave had this housewife." 

She took a needle fioitf her housewife, and lent 
it to her brother ; and he thanked her. Rosamond 
was very glad that she could oblige her brother, and 
she i^asglad that she had cured herself of careless- 
ness ; and she said, " Mother, I am glad that I chose 
the housewife, which has been so useful to me,^ in- 
stead of the stone plum, which would have been of 
no use to me." 

Miss Edoeworth 



Artificial — ^made by men. ^ 

Baubles — Things which are not necessary. EaxJI 

rings are baubles. ** f 

Bitckles — Ladies used to wear buckles in thejf 

shoes. u 

Clogs — Thick shoes. j 

Pause — To stop. ^ J 

Exceedingly — Very much. , ' i 

Glass^Jkmse — House where glass is made, t 

1 
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ANIMALS. 



* Whatever is alivey and grows^ feels, and moves 
of itself, is an animal. 

Some animals live entirely in the water, as fishes ; 
other animals live on the land, as horses, and ma* 
ny others. Some animajs Ijvti both on land, and 
in water ; these are called ampkilnous animaJs.— > 
The sealy of whose skin shoes are made ; the tor^ 
toisBj of whose shell combs are made \ are amphi- 
bious animals. 

Some animals are very stupid, and still, as the 
oyster ; others. are very active, as the little mouse. 
Some keep awake, at all seasons in the year, sleeps 
ing only at night, when children sleep ; other ani- 
mals sleep all the winter. The tortoise sleeps in 
winter. Some birds stay in one country all their 
lives, as the henSy and jpigeons ; other birds fly 
away i^t the beginning of winter, to some warmer 
country, and, come back again in summer. These 
are called birds of passage ; because they pass fi^om 
one country to another. Th^ wild geese and swal- 
lows, are birds of passage. 

Some animals, are very peaceable, and affection- 
ate, as the dove ; others are very violept, or fero- 
two&j as the tiger and wolf. Some animals feed 
upon other animals ; others feed only on vegetables. 

Animals which eat (lesh)«ietsi\e^<:arn\'Q«t«^. 
Man Is a carnivorous kiumol. NNVwxv^^^^^^^ 
vour ethers, they should not be c^e^ tTU«V— *^«^ 
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has made them so, that they need the flesh of other 
animals to live upou. 

Those animals which use a great deal of force 
to kill others, are called animals of prey ; quadru- 
peds have very strong and sharp claws, for this 
purpose. The claws of birds of prey, are called 
taldns. The animals which are eaten up, are the 
prey. The mouse is the cat's prey. ; 

Species means kind, or sort. Dogs are onespe 
cles— cats are another species of animals. 

The tortoise, or turtle, as it is sometimes called, 
has a head somewhat like a toad, and four short 
legs, with claws. He has a shell on his back, 
which is so large, that he can draw his head^ and 
claws, quite into it. 

There are several species of the turtle. One spe- 
cies lives near clear brooks, and may be seen, in 
a fine day, swimming about, close to the water's 
edge. They sleep all winter; and never go far 
from home in their lives. 

Swallows are the fiirds which build nests in chim- 
neys, and in different parts of houses. The swal- 
low seems to love the habitations of men. 



FABLE. 

THE TORTOISE AND THE SWALLOW. 

One beautiful day in the spring, a tortoise crept 
out of his hole, where he had been sleeping all 
winter. He thrust his head out of the ^ell, to 
search for the new grass, and to feel the warm sun, 
and determined to take a turn round the garden id 
which he lived. 
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As the tortoise crawled slowly along, he per- 
ceived a swallow, who was flying far above his 
head, chirping tbe first notes he had heard. The 
swallow at the same^ moment espied the tortotee ; 
she remembered to have seen him swimming in the, 
, brook, which flowed at the bottom of the garden, 
and near which stood the summer house, where her 
own nest had b^n fixed for many seasons. The 
swallow immediately descended to the ground, and 
addressed her old acquaintance. 

" How fare you, my old friend ? . How have you 
lived since we parted last autumn ?^ " Thank 
you,*' replied the tortoise, " I've kept house all 
winter, and never once stirred out, till the ice and 
snow disappeared. I have been very quiet and 
comfortable." 

" I,*' continued the swallow, ^* do not love cold 
weather better than you ; but as soon as I hear the 
loud wind of winter, I fly to the south ; in a few 
days, I come to fresh flowers^ and green fields ^ 
there I chase the gay butterflies, and the stinging 
gnats. I sleep among the trees; and sing my 
morning song .to oay new friends. As soon as 
spring comes again, I seek my summer home ; and 
now I rejoice to see this delightful garden once 
more." 

** You take a great deal of trouble in your long 
flights," answered the tortoise; ^^ you are always 
changing from one place to another; you had bet- 
ter, like me, go to sleep in some safe comer, and 
take 9 half year's nap." 

^* A pleasant nap, indeed," replied the swallow; 
" when I have neither wings to fly, nor eyes tdfsee« 
I may follow such a bright example. The use of 
fife is to enjoy it j the use of Xiinfc \*\c^ «!s^^^>x 
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properly. One might as well be quite dead^ aa 
asleep half one's days, like you^ you stupid dunce !'' 
Saying thisy away he soared, high in the sky, and 
left the contented tortoise to make the best of hla 
way home. 

Which, think you, is the happiest — ^the tortoise, 
or the swallow ? Both are very happy— «ach in 
his own way 

Evenings at Hobib 




THE YOUNG MOUSE. 



A FABLE. 



A YOUKG mouse lived iir a cupboard, where 
sweetmeats were kept: she dined every day on 
cakes, marmalade, and fine sugar. Never any lit- 
tle mouse had fed so well. She often ventured to 
peep at the family while they sat at supper ; nay, 
she had sometimes stolen down on the carpet to 
pick up the crumbs, and nobbdy had ever hurt her. 

She would have been quite happy, but that she 
was sometimes frightened by the cat, and then she 
ran trembling to her hole. One,day she came run- 
ning to her mother in great joy 5 " mother !'' said 
she, ^^ the good people of this faiiiily liave built me 
a house to live in ; it is in the cupboard. 

^< I am sure it is for me ; it is j'ust big enough : 
the bottom is of wood, and it is covered all over 
with wires ; I dai;e say they have made it on pur- 
pose to screen me from that terrible cat, which runs 
after me so often : there is an entrance just big 
enough for me, but puss cannot follow ; and they 
have been so good as to put in some toasted cheese, 
which smells so deliciously, that I should have run 
in directly, but I thought I would tell you &\sx.^ 
that we might go in together, aud \iOii!sv\o^^ ^«ft., 
tonight, for it will hold us botV\.'' 
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^< My dear child/' said the old raoufiey ^^ it is 
most happy that you did not go in, for this house 
is called a tr^p^ and you would never have come 
out again, except to have been devoured, or put to 
death in some way or other* Though man does 
not look so fierce as a cqty he is as much the enemy 
of mice." 

Evenings at Home 
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THE WASP AND BEE. 



A FABLE. 

I 



. WASP met a bee, and said to him, *^ tell me, 
t is the reason men are so fond of tfOUj while 
' ar^ so ill-natured to me ? We are both very 
fa alike, only the broad yellow rings round my 
Yy make me much handsomer than you are ; 
hiave both wings ; we both sting when we are 
*y, and we both loye honey; yet men always 

me, and try to kill me, though I am more fa- 
ar with them than you are. 
I pay them visits in their housos, at the.tea 
e, and at all their meals^ while you arie vei^ 
, and hardly ever come near them, yet they 
d you curious houses, sometimes of wood, and 
etlmes of straw, and take care of you. I 
der what is the reason.'' 
'he bee answered, ^^ because you never do them 

good, but on the contrary, are very trouble- 
e and mischievous ; therefore thiey do not like 
;e you ; but they know that I am busy all day 
' in makhig theng^ honey. You had better pay 
I fewer visits^^itid try to be useful." 

Evenings at Home. 
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THE LITTLE DOG. 



A FABLE. 



" What shall I do," said a very little dog one 
day to his mother, ^^ tb show my gratitude to, our 
gocul master ? I cannot draw, or carry burthens for 
him like the hors^ ; nor give htm milk like the covi^ ; 
nor lend jbim my covering for his clothing, like the 
sheep ; nor produce htm eggs like the poultry ; nor 
catch mice and rats as well as the cat* 

^^ I cannot divert him with singing like the lin- 
nets, and canaries ; nor can I defend him against 
robbers like the gi eat dog Towzer. I should not be 
fit to be eaten, even if I were dead, as the hogs are. 
lam a poor insignificant creature, not worth the cost 
of keeping ; I don't see that I can do a single thing 
to entitle me to my master's regard." So saying, 
the poor little dog hung down his head. 

" My dear child," replied his mother, " though 
your abilities are but small, your good will entitles 
vou to regard. Love your master dearly, and show 
him, that you love him, and yoa will not (ail to 
please him." 

The little dog was comforted, and the next time 
||e saw his master, ran to him, licked his feet, gam- 
bolled before him, and every now and then stopped* 
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Mg§iiif Ilis tiul, and lookii^ at htm in the most af 
ieotionate manner. The master observed him. 

<' Ha i little Fido/'^said he, ^^ you are an honest, 
good-natured little fellow !'^*— and stooped down to 
ftttt his tiead. Poor Fido was ready to go out of 
ikis wits with joy. 

Fido wa9 now his master's constant companion 
in his walks, playing and skipping round him, and 
amusiiig him by a thousand sportive tricks. He 
took care not to be troublesome by leaping on him 
with dirty paws, nor would he follow him into the 
parlour unless invited^ He also attempted to make 
himself useful by a number of little services. He 
would drive away the sparrows, as they were steal- 
ing the chicken's meat ; and would run and bark 
with the utmost fury at the strange pigs, and other 
animab which offered to come into the yard. 

He kept the poultry, and pigs, from straying, 
and particularly from doing mischief in the garden. 
If his master pulled off hiaf coat in the field to help 
bis workmen, Fido always sat by it, and would not 
suffer either raiiBm or beast to touch it ; for this faith- 
ful care of his master's property, he was esteemed 
very much. 

He was ^oon able to render a more important 
service. One hot day after dindpr, his master was 
sleeping in a summer house, witn F idQj |^4iis side ; 
the building was old, and the watchfl|Pkg perceiv- 
ed the walls shake, and pieces of mortar fall from 
the ceiling. 

He saw the danger, and began barking, to awalie 
his master ; this was not sufficient, so he jumped 
up and bit his finger. The master, upon this, start- 
ed up, and had just time to g^t out of the door, be- 
nfbretlie:wh€4e building fell. 
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Fido, who wasbehind, got hurt by somen 
which fell upon him; on which his mast< 
him taken care of, with the utmost tend« 
And ever after acknowledged the little anii 
the preserver of his life. Thus his love, anc 
lity, had their reward. 

EVKNINOS AT Hoi 




THE HORSE AND THE GOOSE. 



▲ FABLE. 



A GoosBy who was plucking grass by the road 
side, thought herself affironted by a Horacy who fed 
near her, and in hissing accents thus addressed him. 
— ^< I am certainly a more nobl<tand perfect ani- 
mal than you, all your faculties are coimned. to one 
element. ^ 

'< I can walk upon the earth as well as you ; I 
have besides wings with which I raise myself in 
the air, and when I please I can sport in -ponds, 
and lakes, and refresh myself in the cool waters : 
I enjoy the different powers of a bird, a fish, and 
aquadrfl^d.'' 

The Horse replied with disdain. ^^ It is true 
you inhabit three elements, but you do not appear 
well in any of tiiem. You fly, but can you com- 
pare your flight with the lark or ^e swallow ? 

^ You can swim on the surface oUk^ waters^ 
but you cannot live in them as fishe^po ; you can- 
not find your food in them, nor glide smoothly 
along the bottom of the waves. 

<< When you walk upon the ground with your 
broad feet, stretching out your long neck, and hiss- 
mg at every one who passes by, all beholders laugh 
at you. 
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'^ I confess I am onlv formed to waJL on the 
ground ; but how graceful is my shape ! how well 
turned my limbs ! how astoniishing ttiy speed ! 
how grieat my strength ! I had rather be confined 
to one element, and be admired in that, than be a 
goose in all.'^ 

Evenings at Homb. 

Children, think about the Horse, of his strength, 
his shape, the different ways in which he can be 
employed, and every thing you know about hira. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Element, The least part of a thing. A letter 
is the element of a word. Flour, water, and the 
other substances, which make bread, are the ele- 
ments of bread* 

Many years ago, it was believed, thai every 
thing in this world was made oi fire^ akry earik^ 
and water ; so these were called the four elemenU, 
They are still called the four elemental though 
many other elements have been discovered. 

It is said that birds belong to the element of air, 
l)ecause they fly in the lur ^ that quadrupeds belo&g 
to the element of earth; and fishes to the element 
ofwat^r. I 

Surface$^, The outside. The skin covers the 
surface of oUiibodies.' 



THE RAT WITH A BELL. 



▲ FABLE. 



L LAROB old house m the country was so infest- 
with rats, that nothing could be kept away from 
n. They ran up the walls to eat the'bacon^ 
jgh hung as high as the ceiling ; they plunder- 
lie store room of sweetmeats, and made great 
» in the pies, and cheeses. 
They gnawed through cupboard doors, and ran 
*s within the walls, and under the floor. The 
I could not get at them, and traps only now and 
I caught a heedless straggler. One of these 
taken. A little boy fastened a collar about his 

k, with a little bell fixed to it, and let him loose 

■ • 

ifi. 

The Rat was overjoyed to be free once more^ he 
to the nearest hole, and went in search of his 
ipanions. They heard the bell — ^tinkje, tinkle, 
fearing something was coming among them to 
t them ; away they i:an, some one way, and some 
ther. The bell-wearer ran too, he guessed why 
f fled so fast, and was very much amused at 
ir fright. Wherever he came, not a tail was to 
ieen ; he chased his old friends from room to 
tn, and from hole to hole, 
le soon had the whole house to himself, and all 
good eatables for his own va^*, Vv^V^ut,^^^K!l& 

I 2 
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very much, for ^ few days ; but he soon grew tired 
of being alone, and longed for his companions once 
more. 

His difficulty was, how to get rid of the bell* 
He pulled and tugged at it with his fore feet, and 
almost wore the skin off his neck, by dragging at 
the collar ; but all was in vain. The bell was now 
his plague and torment. He wandered from room 
to room, seeking some other rats-^they all kept out 
of his reach. At last as he was moping abbutone 
day, he fell in puss's way, and was devoioredinan 
instant. 

£vBNiN<3s AT Horn. 

The Rat was as much pleased when all the oth^r 
rats ran away, through fear of him, as some sifty 
children are when they play tricks upon their com- 
panions. These silly children would do well to 
remember the story of the rat. They may be 
amused a little while by the pain tbey give to others, 
but this foolish pleasure will not last long. Those 
who make others afraid of them, make theniaelves 
disagreeable, and then no one likes to play with^ <^ 
to be near them. 




THE 



Kids are Uttle goats. Goats do not like to Ihrt 
in the streets and lioiises, like the dogs and pigs. 
Ooats^ loye to run, and jump about in the cooBttyy^^ 
and to gnaw the bark of trees; Goats give verj 
thick, rich nnik. People cannot carry cows to sea ' 
in ships, so tliey take goats, which are smaller than 
cows, and do not take up so much room in the ship. 
Without goats> the people in ships would not have 
milk for tibeir tea. 

Mary, a little girl, who lived in a place where 
there are many goats, taking a walk one day, 
ibund a little kid ; its mother, the M goat, had left 
St«-it was almost dead. 

Marv feh sorry for the poor little kid ; she took 
it op, nugged it in her arms, and carried it home 
with her. She begged her mother to let her kecpr 
the kid for her own ; her mother gave her leave. 

Mary got a basket full of clean straw, and laid 
it on the wann hearth, for a bed for the kid* 
She wanned some milk, and held it to him to drink j^ 
^ kid drank it, and licked Mary's hand for mcnre. 
Mary was delighted when she saw him jump out 
9i the basket, and run about the room ; presently 
ke lay down again, and took a comfortable nap. 

The next day, Mary gave her kid a name ; he 
jraa an excellent jumper, so she caE«d Vcos^ Cor^ftV 
oie. She showed him to al\ tVi^ Imm^^ , -mA^^^* 
arf her little brothers aiid wteic \o ^«{»a ^asv^^g^ 
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him. Capriole soon followed Vlary all about the 
house ; trotted by her side into the yard ; ran races 
with her in the field ; fed out of her hand ; and 
was a great pet at all times. Capriole soon grew 
troublesome ; he thrust his nose into the meal tub, 
and flour box ; and sometimes got a blow for sipping 
the milk. 

Capriole's little horns soon began to appear, and 
a white beard sprouted at the end of his chin ; he 
grew bold enough to fight when he was angry, ftnd 
sometimes threw down Colin, Mary's little brother, 
into the dirt. Every body said, " Capriole isgetr 
tin^r too saucy ; he must be sent away, or be taught 
to behave better." Mary always took his part, and 
indulged him very much. Capriolle loved his little 
mistress dearly. 

Near to Mary's house, were some large fields, 
and some tall rocks ; a little further off was a high 
hill. One fine summer's day, Mary had fitnished* 
her morning's work, and wanted to play with her 
kid ; ^he looked about the house door, and could 
not see Capriole; she then ran to the field, and 
called aloud, ^< Capriole ! Capriole !" expecting to 
see him come running towards her. No Capriole 
came. She went on, and on, still calling her kid, 
but nothing was to be seen of hiiu. 

Her heart began to beat. ^ What can have be« 
come of him ? Somebody must have stolen him— - 
perhaps the neighbour's dogs have killed him. Oh 
my Capriole ! my dear Capriole ! I shall never 
see you again." 

Mary began to cry, but she still went on, looking 
all round, caUing, " Capriole ! Capriole !" 

After a while she heard the voice of Capriole— 
she looked up, and saw hei little goat) standing on 
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the edge of a high rock; she was afraid to call 
him, lest he should jump down, and break his neck. 
Therewasnodani^ri Capifok h^ilin away from 
his mistress, he liked the fields and the rocks better 
than he liked Mary. She waited for him, however, 
till she was tired, and then went home and got her 
little brothers to go back with her<^o the foot of the 
hill. They carried some bread and milk for Ca« 
priole, but they could not persuade him back sgain ; 
he had foimd a herd of goats, and t&ey were play* 
ing together. 

Mary went home crying to her mother, and told 
how Capriole hacf served her, << I'm sorry f<ir you, 
my dear/' said her mother, <^but take Cffire, my 
daughter, not «to love runawa^g any more." 

EvmufGS AT Hoitt« 



CONVERSATION. 



FATREU JmD CHJiRLES, 



F. ,,WhAt is a brute, Chafles ? 

C. We call an animal without reason a brute. 

F. Do any brute animals resemble man ? 

C. Monkeys hok like men. How does a man 
differ from a monkey? 

F. He possesses reason, which the monkey does 
not. You know tlie difference between the mind 
/and the body? 

C. Yes; the mind thinks, llave not bruteS| 
mind? 

F. Whal think you ? 

C. The dog knows his master, and whep ne 
loses him, he remembers him, and looks for him. 
He has a mind. ' . 

F. Every ereature that liv^s, has some portion 
of mind, or intell^t, *as it is sometimes called. 
The intellect of brates is called sagacity. Which 
possesses the gr£«testi^rtion o( sagacity ^ the oyster 
who lies still in his shell, or the affectionate dog? 

C*. The dog, surely. I have heard that man is 
a rational creature. « 

.F. Which means, that he possesses more intd* 
lect than brutes. 

C. Have brutes any language ? 
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F. Tfa^ have difierent cries, to express pleasure 
or pain ; they are, capable of sympathy t^ 

C. What is sympathy ? 

F. It is afeelingy caused by thefeeUng ofani' 
dther. 

C. I do not understand you. 

JP. If you see a person grieved, do you feel happy ? 

C I teel sad. 

F. If you see little boys very happy, and gay, 
how do you feel then ? ' 

C. I feel happy, and gay too. 

F. You feel sad, because another is sad ; and 
gay, because another is gay. You fed sympathy 
with others. 

C Do Brutes-show any signs of this/eeling? 

F. Yes. Horses, which have been fed together, 
oir which have worked together, are glad to meet 
when they have been parted. As soon as they see 
each other, they make a noise which expresses the 
pleasure they feel. Many other animals sh^F sym- 
pathy. They love one another. This is affection* 

C, If brutes have intellect, and affectioo^ in 
what is man entirely difierent from them ? ^ 

F. He has curiosity^ or the love of knowledge ; 
he can understand what is right, and what is Wrong; . 
he can tell his thotights ; ne makes use of tools, or 
instruments; . he uses fire; he laughs; he weeps; 
he believes in God, and hopes he shall Hie in ano- 
ther world. Brutes do none of these things. 

Brutes someti mes 1 i ve i n gi'eat numbers together ; 
then they are called grpgarimts. 

When men live in large numbers together — that 
\s society. 

When an indiifiiual lives alone; he is stiki to'lbe 
soHtary, 
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A fak4 HI a cage is iolitmry. 

A flock of pigeons are gregarious. Bees, whic)i 
live in large companies^ are gregarious, 

WhetjL a gregarious animal is taken away frpm 
the rest of its species, it grows sad and inactive. 

A bee, kept by itself, would not be ^' the busy 
beije/' he would not build his cell skilfully ^ and 
spread Ms wax neatly — ^he would become miaeira- 
lulie, and idle ; and he would soon die. 

When a man lives far away from othef men-— 
when he Uves in prisons, or is left by ^hips alone 
on an island, he is not happy. He can do no good, 
he can feel no sympathy ; he cannot converse or 
talk with any one ; he cannot grow wiser or better. 

If he is left alone when he b a little child? and can 
get food enough to keep hhn alive, but has nobody 
to teach him any thing, he grows up like ^ brute. 

Spme children have been left in this manner ; 
people hav« found, them when they had grown up; 
they could not speak, nor could they ever be tan^ 
•to speak ; they lived like brutes all their days. 

C Children ought to be very thankful then, who 
have parents and teachers to ^struct them. 

P. Yes ; for the^ are more helpless than young 
animals of any other species. ^ 

C. They must live a long time, before they tm 
walk, or speak, or provide food and clothes for 
themselves. The brutes walk as soon as they live; 
they soon learn to find their own food, and thc^' 
aeed no clothes. God has ^ven them aU the co- 
vering they want 

Evenings at Homje. 



rHAT ANIMALS ARE MADE FOR. 



^ Prat, papa/' said Sophia, after she had heen 
mg while teased With the flies which buzzed 
lUt he? ears, and settled on her nose and fore- 
d as she sat at work — ** Pra^v what were tiles 
de for ?" " For some good, I dare say," said 
father. 

^. But I think they do a great deal more harm 
a good, for [ am sure they plague me sadly ; 
I in the kitchen they are so troublesome, that 
maids can hardly do tlie work for them. 
^» Flies eat up many things which would be- 
le very disagreeable, if tliey were not used, and 
ried off in some way or another. Flies themselves 
eaten up, by spiders, and many other animals^ 
I you never see the little kitten catch flies ? 
'. No.-^-We coqld clean away every thing with- 
the help of the flies, and the animals which eat 
\y do not want them all, fori have seen heaps of 
d flies lying in the window^ which did not seem 
to good to any thing. 

\ Suppose a fly should think; might he not 
— ." What is this great two legged animal called 
I, good for, he eats up every thing he can find ; 
ills a great many animals, that he may have 
r flesh to eat ; he beats and hurts a great many 
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animalsy which he cannot eat. And when he dies 
he is nailed up in a boxj and put a great way under 
. the ground.'' What would you tell this Ay ? 

S. I wpuld tell him, he was very saucy ^ for talk- 
ing so of his betters. — ^I should tell him that he^ 
and all other creatures, were made for man — that 
man was not made ibr them. 

F. But would you tell him true ? You have just 
been -saying, that you could not find out, of what 
use flies are to us ; — but when they suck our bloody 
we are of use to them/ There are many animals, 
which are very troublesome to men, such as mos- 
« chetos, and many more, which we always try to 
kill, as soon as we see them. These are called nox- 
iou8 animals. Some animals kill men, by infusing 
poison into the blood. The rattle snake does this. 
When the rattle snake bites, it squeezes from its 
jaws a little drop of poison, which mixes with the . 
blood, where he has bitten, and broken the skin. 
This little drop ot poison makes a man very sick, 
and in a short tijne kills him. Rattle snakes, and 
other animals, vi^hose bite kills in this manner; are 
caMed venomous animals. 

jS^. What can these animals be made for ? 

F. They are made to be happy. 

S. Then we ought jnot to kill them, 

JP. Only a verv ie^ pf these animals come in 
our way — these few we must kill, that we may be 
comfortable ourselves ; but we should be careful 
not to hurt animals when we /^n help it. Some 
good-natured people will allow Aoimals to be trou- 
blesome rather than to kill them., I remember 
reading of an old gentleman, who had been plagued 
all the time he was eating his dinner, by a great 
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fly, buzzisg in his face. Instead of crushing it to 
death, he took it carefully in his hand, and opening 
the window, said — ^* Go^ poor creature ; I won't 
hurt thee ; the world is wide enough for thee and 
me." 

5. I should have loved that man. Papa, do 
not some animals eat others ? 

F. They do. Indeed ^ but they shoUJd not on that 
account be called cruel. God has made some ani- 
mals so, that they require the flesh of others to 
keep them alive; they are forced to kill them. 
Man is forced to kill the ox, that he may have beef 
— he is also forced to kill the sheep^ that he may 
have muttifn ; he. is obliged to kill many other ani- 
mals for his iboijl. 

The animals which we «ee, are only a small part 
of those which are alive. Some animals are so 
very small, that we cannot see them without the 
assistance of glasses. 

S. How can glass, assist our sight ? 

F. Look through a pair of spectacles. — The 
things which you see look larger than they appear 
without the spectacles. There are some glasses 
which make things lodLmuch larger than they 
seeta, when seen through spectacles. Some glasses 
make a fly look as large as a mouse. These glasses 
are called microscopes. Look at a drop of water 
through a microscope. You will see in it a great 
many living creatures. We swallow many of these 
every time we drink. 

People in some countries think it wicked to kill 
animals. 

There are some people in Asia, called the Hin- 
dus—- they have teachers as we have, to tell them 
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#bac tney innst do to be good. Our teachers ar ' 
callH ministers, and preach to iis in the churches. 
The ministers, or teachers of the Hindus, are call 
ed l^ramins. 

I'he Bramins teach, that it is wicked to kill any 
animals ; and that cows, of all animals, are the 
most holy. The Bramins teach that men should 
show great respect to cows / because they believe 
that :God loves coi^^ more than he loves other ani- 
mais. This is not true. God loves aU that he has 
maae. The Bible says, he cares for all ; '^ his ten- 
der mercies are overall his works.'' 

T it>ae Bramins make their chief food of rice and 
milk. A L^ramin was one day walking on the side 
of a river, called tlie Ganges. He saw a little 
bird pick up ants, and swallow them as fast as he 
could. ^' Wretch," cried the Bramin, as he looked 
at the bird, ** how many ants are devoured at every 
mouihful of thine !" Presently a large kakvk seized 
the smdU bird^ and carried hun off in his claws. 

The Bramin pitied the poor little bird, ^' Poor 
creature !'' said the Bramin, ^^ thou hast fallen into ^ 
the cmtches of the cruel.'' At the same moment, a 
stronger, and larger bird caught the hawk, and 
struck him to the ground, with the little bird in his 
talons, i'he large bird was an eagle; as he was 
tearing the hawk, a lynx, which is a species ot 
large cat, darted from a tree, and tore the eagle m. 
pieces. The Bramin looked on with concern, when 
a ferocious tyger rushing from the wood, snatched 
the Ij/nXy and began to tear him in pieces. The 
Bramin was about to quit the place, when he met 
an b^nglish soldier with his gun. The Bramin 
pointed to the spot where the tyger was devouring 
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tbe lynx. The soldier immediately shot th^ tyger 
dead. 

*< Brave fellow V^ exclaimed the Cramin. " I 
am very hungry," said the soldier, " can you give 
me some beef? I see you have plenty of cows.'' 

<< What ! shall I kill tbe cows of Brama ?"— 
'^ Then kill the next tyger yourself," saidthe sol- 
dier,- and walked away. 

Evenings at Ho^e. 
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HARRY AND LUCY- 



Harry was brother to Lucy, and Lucy was sis* 
ter to Harry. Harry had just come hopie to his 
father's house : he had been left at his uncle's when 
he was an infant, and had always lived at his un- 
cle's house. 

Lucy lay in a little bed in a closet, near her mo- 
ther's room ; and Harry lay in a little bed in another 
closet. 

Early in the morning, whilst T^ucy was in bed, 
the sun shone through the window upon her face, 
and wakened her ; when she was quite^ awake, she 
knew that it was mofning, because it was day-light ; 
and she called to her mother, and said, "Mother, 
may I get up ?" but her mother did not answei 
.her, she did not hear her, because she was asleep 
When Lucy knew that her mother was asleep, she 
lay still, that she might not disturb her, until she 
heard her mother stir ; then, she asked her again, if 
she might get up ; and her mother said she might. 

So Lucy got up, and put on her stockings and 
shoes, and finbhed dressing herself, and then went 
to her mother, and asked for some breakfast. Her. 
mother asked her to make her bed, and told her, 
when ii was made, she should then have some 
breakfast. 

Little Lucy began to make her bed, and her mo- 
ther went into her other closet, to awaken Harry; 
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shesaidy <^ Harry! get up!" Harry jumped but of 
bed in an instant, and put on his trowsers, his jacket, 
and his shoes ; and then he combed his hair, and 
washed his face and hands, and whibt he was wip- 
ing hb hands, his mother went down stairs. 

As soon as Lucy had eaten the breakfast, which 
her mother had given her, she sat down in her tit- 
tle chair, and took her work out of her work bag, 
and worked some time ; then her mother told her 
she had worked an hour, and that she did not 
choose she should work any more : so Lucy got 
up, and broufi^ht her work to her mother, and ask- 
ed her if it was done, as it ought to be done. 

Her mother said, ^' Lucy, it is done pretty well, 
ibr a little girl that is but six years (4d ; I am pleas- 
ed to see that you have tried to mend the fault 
which I told you of yesterday :" then Liicy's mo- 
ther kissed Iwr, and said to her, '^ put your work 
into your work bag, and your wprk bag into its 
place, and then come back to me." Lucy did as 
she was desired to do. 



Lucy'9 mother took her (ittle daughter out with 
her into the feelds. As they walked along, Lucy's 
mother gaid, ^^ I think I see some pretty flowers 
there ; will you nm and gather me a nosegay ?" 
Lucy said, '^ Yes, mother," and ran away to do 
what her mother had desired : when she came to 
the place where the flowers were, she gathered 
two or three of the prettiest ; but when she had 
them lit her band, she perceived that they had no 
smell in them, so she went to a gresft many more, 
and at last she found some that bad a sweet smell, 
and she gathered some of them, and was taking 
them to her mother^ when she saw %<MEGit Vf»k.^^* 
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suckles, that were very sweet, and they were very 
pretty too; she was glad she had found them, be« 
cause she knew her mother liked them ; but when 
she came close to them, she saw they were so high 
from the ground that she could not reach them. 

Lucy did not like to go away without taking 
some honey-suckles to her mother ; so she walked 
about till she came to a place where there was a 
large stone ; she climbed upon it, and gathered as 
many honey-suckles as she liked. 

Whilst she was getting down, she held the flow- 
ers fast, for fear that she should drop them, and she 
felt something pifick her finger very sharply ; she 
looked, and she saw a large bee drop down off one 
of the honey-suckles, which she had squeezed in her 
hand : so she thought 9^ had hurt the bee, and 
that the hee had stung her, to make her let him go. 

Lucy was afraid she had hurt the bee very much, 
for when she opened her hand, the bee did not fly 
away, but dropped down ^ so she looked for it on 
the ground, and she soon found it, in some water, 
trying with its little legs and wings to get out, but 
it was not strong enough. 

Lucy was very sorry for the bee, but, she wfcs 
afraid to tou^h It, lest she should hurt it again, or 
that it should hurt her. She thought a little while 
what she could do, and then she got a large stalk 
of a flower, and put it close to the bee, and as soon 
as the bee felt it, he clasped his legs round it, and 
Lucy raised the stalk, with the bee upon it, gently 
from the wet ground, and laid the bee \xp( a large 
flower that was near her. 

The bee was sadly covered with dirt, but as soon 
as he felt that he was standing upon his legs again, 
he began to stretch his wings, and to clean himself, 
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and to bus a little upon the fio4irer. Lucy was glad 
to see that the bee did not seem to be ttkuch huit^ 
and she took up her nosegay, and ran as fast as she 
could to her mother; but the finger which the bee 
had Uung was very sore. 

She met her mother coming to her, who wonder- 
ed what had made her stay so long ; and when Lu- 
cy haid told her what had happened, she said, ^^ I 
thank you, my dear, for gettil^g me so sweet a nose- 
gay, and I am very sorry you have been hurt in 
doing it ; I am sure you did not intend to hurt the 
poor little bee ; we will walk home now, and I 
will put some^ hartshorn to your finger, and that 
will lessen the pain you feel." 

Lucy said, <^ indeed, mother, I did not intend to 
hurt the bee ; I did not know that it was in my 
hand ; but when I am going to gather flowers ano- 
ther time, I will look, to see if there are any-bees 
upon them." 

When Lucy's mother got home, some hartshorn 
was put to Lucy's finger, and soon after it grew 
easier ; and her mother said to Lucy, ^^ I am going 
to be busy, if you like it, you may go into the gar- 
den till dinner time." Lucy thanked her moUier,, 
and ran into the garden. 

After breakfast, Harry's father took him out to 
walk $ they had not walked for, before it began to 
rain ; they made haste to a blacksmith's shop 
that was near, and stood under the shed before the 
door. A iarraer came riding to the shop, and ask- 
ed the blacksmith to put a shoe upon his horse; 
he said the horse had just lost a shoe, a little way 
off, and would be lamed, if he went further on the 
stones without a shoe. 
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" Sir," said the blacksmiti), " I canuot shoe yow 
horse; I have Dot iron enough. I have sent to town 
for some iron, but the person I have sent, mil not 
_ be back before night." 

" Perhaps," said the farmer, " you have an old 

? shoe that may be made to fit my horse." The 

~ smith had none. Little Harry, hearii^ bim sky 

so, told his ^ther, that he thought he could find a 

shop for tbe farmer's horse. 

His father asked him where he thought faecould 
find a'sboe. He said that he had observed some- 
thing as they came along, which looked like a 
. horse shoe. His father begged the farmer to vait 
a little while; and then, as the rain had ceased, be 
walked with Harry on the road by which they 
came to the blacksmith's ; and |larry looked 
very carefully; after some time, he found tho 
horse shoe, and brou^t it back to the smith's shop; 
but it was not fit to he put again upon the horse'i 
foot, as it had been bent by a wagon wheel, which 
had gone over it. 

ITie farmer thanked Harry; and the blacksmith 
said, he wished that every little boy was as atten> 
live and as useful. He now began to blow his lai^ 
bellows, which made a roaring noise, and the' wind 
came out of the pipe of the bellows, among the 
coals upon the hearth, and the coals became red, 
and b^ degree», the fire became hotter and hotter, 
and bri|hter an^i brighter. 

The smith put the old iron ht»^e shoe into the 
fire, and after some time it became redy and hot, 
like the cohIs : and when tbe smith thought that 
ibe iron was hot enough, he took it out of tbe 
Af wy'tAapa/roftongs, anA pul il upon liic vmixV, 
aat/ struck it with a heavy hammft. ttaiiN «.^ 
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that the iron becune soft by being made red hot ; 
and he saw that the smith could hammer it into 
wliotcever shape he pleased. 

When the smith had made the shoe of a proper 
size and shape, he made some nails to fasten the 
shoe on the horse's foot. 

While the smith was maldng the nails, the shoe 
lay on the ground near to the anvil ; Harry wanted 
to take it up, to look at it 5 but he would not meddle 
With it without leave. 

Another little boy came into the shop, who 
stooped down, and took up the shoe in his hand ; 
but he quickly let it drop,* roaring out violently, and 
said that he was burnt. Whilst he was crying, and 
blowing his fingers, and pinching and squeezing 
them, to lessen the pain, the smith turned him out 
of the shop, and told him, if he had not meddled 
with what did not belong to him, he would not havQ 
been hurt The little boy went away muttering, 
that he did not know black iron would burn him. 

Harry had never seen a horse shod before ; he 
was very much surprbed to see the smith drive 
nails into the horse's foot, and to see that the horse 
did not seem to be hurt by the nails, for the horse 
did not draw away his foot as if he felt pain. 

Harry's father asked him if his nails had ever 
been cut. 

Harry said they had. 

Father, Did cutting your nails hurt you ? 

Harry, No, sir. 

FcUher, A horse's hoof is of horn, like your 
nails ; that pact of the hoof which has no flesh fas- 
tened to it, does not feel pain; the outside of the 
hoof may be cut, and may have nails driven into 
it, without giving any pain to the horse 
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The blacksmith, who was paring the horse's 
hoof, gave a piece of it which he had cut off, to 
Harry. Harry felt that it was not so hard as bonCf 
nor so soft asjlesh; and the blacksmhh told him, 
that the hoof of a horse grows like the nails of a 
man, and that horse's hoofs need cutting as mtich 
as boy's na^is. 

When the blacksmith had finished shoeing the 
horse, he showed Harry a hoof of a dead hoirse, 
which had been taken off the foot, and Harry saw 
how thick it was, where the nails were to be driven. 

Harry's father told him it was almost dinner 
time, and so they walked home. 

When Harry and Lucy had eaten their dinner, 
their mother gave them a book, and Lucy read the 
following story. 

THE LITTLE CHIMNEY SWEEPER AND HIS 

BENEFACTOR. 

A MAN riding near the town of Reading, saw a 
little chimnet sweeper lying in the dirt, who seem- 
ed to be in great pain ; the man asked the chimney 
sweeper what was the matter ; the poor boy an- 
swered, tiiat he had fallen down, and hurt himself 
very much. 

The man was very kind ; he got off his horse, 
and put the chimney sweeper upon it, and walked 
beside the horse, and held the boy on, till he came 
to Readings he carried the boy to the house of an 
old woman, and sent for a surgeon. The surgeon 
examined the boy, and said he had broken his arm, 
and hurt his leg. 

The surgeon set the broken arm ; and the mas 
paid him for it, the man also gave the woman some 
money to pay her, for the trouble she would have 
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fai taking careof the boy, and to pay her for the 
food the boy wouid eat, before he cuuld be well, 
and able to work, and earn money for himself. 
Then the man went to his house, which was a long 
way off. The boy soon got well, and earned his 
living by sweeping chimneys at Reading. 

Some' years after, this good man was riding 
through Reading, and his horse tooik fright upon a 
bridge, and jumped into the watcr^ with the man 
on his back ; the man could not swim, and the peo- 
ple who saw him tumble 1n, were afraid to jump in 
after him, to pull him out. A chimney sweeper, 
who was going by, saw him, and without stopping 
a moment, threw himself into the river, and seizing 
hold of the man, dragged him out of the water, 
and saved hiui from being drowned; when the 
man was safe on the bank, and was going to tha/ik 
the chimney sweeper, ^ he remembered that he was 
the same chimney sweeper, whom he had taken 
care of, a few years before, and who had now eX" 
fiowd his own life to save that of his benefactor. 



When Lucy had done reading, her mother asked 
Harry which he liked best. — The man who had 
taken care of the chimney sweeper whom he did 
not know, or the chimney sweeper who had saved 
die life of the man whom he knew, and who had 
taken ciire of him, when his arm was broken. ^ 

Harry said, he liked the chimney sweeper best, 
because he was grateful^ and ventured his life to 
save tliat of the man who had been kind to him. 

Lucy said, Mhe liked the other man best, because 
he was humane, and took care of the poor little 

L 
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boy, who had nobody to take care of him ; and 
from whom lie couhl not expect any benefit. 

Miss Eogsworth. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Surgeon. ^ A man who sets bones, and cures 
people who are hurt, and cats off Umbs^ irit be ne- 
cessary. 

Ltm6. - A member-— a part — ^1^ and arms are 
limbs. 

Benefit. What gives us pleasure, or is neces- 
sary for us, is a benefit — o^ir parents give us food 
and clothes. Food and clothes j are benefits. 

Benefactor. Whoever benefits us, is a bene^ 
febctor. Our parents are our benefactors. God 
who gives us our parents, and every thing else that 
we have, is our greatest 6ene/acf or. 

Ea^ose* To put in danger — a child who goes 
too near the fire is exposed to be burnt. 

Humane. Kind to people in want, or in trou- 
ble. The man was humane to the chimney sweeper. 

Grateful To think of those who have been 
' good to us, to try to do them good is to be gratefvi. 
The chimney sweeper was grateful. 

Attentive. To be attentive, is to think of what 
we are about. 

Behaviour. The manner in which people act. 

Belong. What is a person^s own belongs to 
him. 

Blacksmith. A man who makes things of iron. 

Blow. To blow, is to make the air move; when 
the air moves, it is called wind. 

By degrees. Not all at once— step by step. 
We come up stairs by degrees 
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Care. To take care of a thing, b to hinder ii 
from being hnrt. 
' Cobwebs. Nets made by spiders. 

Conversation. Answering what people ask; 
listening to what others say ; hearing from others 
what they know, and telling them what we know. 

Directly, Soon. 

E€nrn. To get any thing by working for it. 

Employ. To employ one's self, is to do some- 
thing. " ^ 

Endeavour, To try to do a thing. 

Examitie. To look at every part of a thing. 

Nosegay. A bundle of flowers. 

Pay. To give money for a thing. 

At present. Now — at this time. 

Proceed. To go forward. 

Precede. To go before. Pre means before. 

Punish. To give pain^ to prevent the person 
pUnishedy from doing wrong any more. 

-Round, What has no corners. 

Shadow. Hold your hand in t)ie sun — ^you will 
see a dark place in the shape of your hand on the 
floor. Your hand keeps the light from that place, 
and makes it look dark. The dark shape of the 
hand is a shadow. Shadows can be made in the 
light of the fire, or candle, as well as in the light ol 
the sun. 

Soft, What you can press your fil^ger into, is 
soft. Butter is soft — ^iron is hard. 

Soot. Is smoke collected together, and dried in 
little lumps. 

Stalk, That part of a plant upon which flowers, 
or fruits grow. 

Take notice. To pay attention. 

Understand. To know the meaning of a th»vv\ 
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PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 



pROPLK wno take long jouraeys, pass through 
towns full of men and houses ; they cross rivers in 
boats, and they ride over roads and bridges ; they 
see fields enclosed by walls and fences, and the 
fresh earth turned up by the plough ; the cattle 
feeding in the pastures, and the mills grinding the 
com. 

If they go far enough, they may come to placet 
where there is no street, nor road, where the foot- 
steps of men, and the print of the horse's hoof, 
cannot be found ; where the rocks are covered with 
briars, and tlie wild animals sport under the tall 
trees. Once the pleasant country which we live 
in, was like this. 

When there are too many people in the countries 
inhabited by men ; when they have not all food 
enough, or clothes enough, or work enough ; they 
suffer from hunger, from cold, and idleness. . But 
they hear of the places where there are no men, 
which God has provided for them. 

Many of the poor go thither, with some wise and 
industrious persons, to take care of them, and to 
tell them what they shall do. By working very 
hard for many years, they, and their children, raise 
houses over their heads, and get every thing com- 
fortable to eat and to wear. At first there are no 
churches, nor schools, nor theatres^ Qor coachesj 
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nor fine clothes. In time the people get rich enoogh 
to have these things. 

Mr. Barlow one day invented a play for his chiU 
dren, on purpose to show them this ; it was call- 
ed the Colonists. Colonists are the people who 
go to live together \n a new country. Mr. Barlow 
was the founder of the colony. Founder ib a b^ 
gini'.€tr. Profession is a man's business or trade. 

THE COLONISTS. 

" Come,'' said Mr. Barlow, to his boys, ^ I have 
anew play for you. I will be the founder of a colony ; 
and you shall be people of different trades and pro- 
fessions, coming to offer yourselves to go with me. 
—What are you, Arthur ?" 

A. I am a farmer, sir. 

Mr, B. Very well ! Farming is the chief thing 
we have to depend upon. The farmer puts the 
seed into tlie earth, and takes care of it when it is 
gifown to the ripe com ; without the farmer we 
should have no bread. But you must work very 
hard, there will be trees 4o cut down, and roots to 
d^ag, and a great deal of labour. 

j4, I shall be ready to do my part. 

Mr. B. Well, then, I shall take you willingly, 
and as many more such good fellows as you can 
find. We shall have land enough ; and you may 
fall to work as soon as you please. Now for the 
next. 

Beverly, I am a miller, sir. 

Mr. B. A very useful trade I our com must be 
ground, or it will do us little good, but what must 
we do for a mill, my friend ? 

B. I suppose we must make one. 

L2 
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Ml*. B^Tben we must take a mill wrighi vhh Oiy 
and carry mill stones. Who is next ? 

Charlei* I am a carpenter, sir. 

Mr. B. The most necessary man that could of-' 
fer. We shall find you work enough, never fear* 
There will be houses to build, fences to make, and 
chairs and tables besides. ' But all our timber is 
growing ; we shall have hard work to fell it, to saw 
planks) and to shape posts. 

C. I will do my best, sir. 

Mr. B. Then I engage you, but you had better 
bring two or three ablehtrnds along with yon. 

DehiUe. I am a blacksmith. 

Mr, B. An excellent companion for the carpen 
ter. We cannot do without either of you. Vou 
must bring your great bellows, and anvil, and we 
will set up a forge for you, as soon as we orrtTe. 
By the by, we shall want a masoii for tbat« 

Edward. I am one, sir. 

Mr. B. Though we may live in log houses at 
first, we shall want brick woijc, or stone work, for 
chimneys, hearths, and ovens, so there will be em- 
ployment for a masottf Can you make bricka^ and 
bum lime? 

E. I will try what I can do, sir. 

Mr. B. No man can do more. I engage yoa» 
Who is next ? 

Francis. I am a shoemaker. 

Mr. B. Shoes we cannot do well without^ bal I 
fear we shall get no leather. 

F. But I can dress skins, sir. 

Mr. B. Can you? Then you are a clever M 
low. I will have you, though I give you dottbk 
wages. 
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Cearge. I am a tailor, m. 

Mr. & We imnt not go naked ; bo there will 
be work for the taikv. • But you are not above 
asenditig) I hope, for we must not mind wearing 
patched clothes while we work in the wood^^. 

G. I am not^sir. W^" 

Mr. B. Then I engage you, too. 

Htnrp. r and a sBversmith, sir. 

Mr. B. Then, ny friend, you cannot go to a 
worse place than a new colony to set up your trade 
in. 

H. But I understand dock and watch making too. 

Mt. B. We shall want to know how time goes, 
but we cannot afford to employ you. At present^ 
you had better stay where you are. 

Jatper. I am a barber, aiid hair dresser. 

Mr. B. What can we do with you ? If you will 
shave our men's rough beards once a week, and 
drop their hairs once a quarter^ and be content to 
help the carpenter the rest of the time, we will take 
you. But you will have no ladies to curl, or gen- 
tlemen to powder, I assure you. 

Lewis. I am a doctor. 

Mr.'B. Then, sir, you are very wdcome ; we 
shall some of us be sick, and we are likely to get 
euts, and bruises, and broken bones. Yon will be 
.iFeiy useft^. We shall take you with pleasure. 

Maurice. I am a lawyer, sir. 

Mr*B. Sir, your most obedient servant. When 
we are rich enough to go to law, we will let you kno^. 

OUver. I am a schoolmaster. 

Mr. B. That i? a very respectable profession — 
as soon as our children are old enough, we shall be 
^ad of your services. Thou^ we ure hard work- 
ing men, we do not mean to be VgMwwiX\ ^n«?^ 
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one amone us, shall be taught reading, and writing. 
Until we have employment for you in teaching, if 
you will keep our accounts, and read sermons to 
us on Sundays, we shall be glad to have you among 
us. Will you go ? 

O. With all my heart, sir. • 

Mr. B. Who comes here ? 

Philip. I am a soldier, sir; will you have me?' 

Mr. n. We are peaceable people, and I hope 
we shall not be obliged to fight. We will learn to> 
defend ourselves, if we have occasion. 

Robert I am a gentleman^ sir. 

Mr. B. A gendeman! And what good canyon 
do to us ? 

R. I mean to amlise myself. 

'Mr. B. Do you expect that we should pay for 
your amusement? 

R. I expect to shoot game enough for my own 
eating; you can give me a litde bread and a few 
vegetables ; and the barber shall be my servant ? 

Mr. B. The barber is much obliged to you. — 
Pray, sir, why should we do all this for you ? 

R. Why, sir, that you may have the credit of 
saying, that you have one gentleman at least, in 
your colony. 

Mr. B. Ha, ha, ha ! A fine gentleman truly. 
Sir, when we desire the honour of your Gompany, 
we will send for you. 

Evenings at Home. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Wright — right — write — rite. Four words of the 
same sound, but differently spelled, and of difiereol 
meaning. 
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Wright — a woricer in wood. The carpenter is 
sometimes called a housewright. Wheelwright, 
shipwright, millwrightr-^lhe isAkers of wheeb, of 
ships, and of mills. 

Right — ^not wrong. 

Write — to use, a pen. 

Bite — a religious ceremony. The baptism of 
infants is a rite, 

Jhk htmdti — ^men able to work. 



THE PATIENT BOT. 



\Thkrs was a journeyman bricklayer m this 
town, a good workman, but a very drunken idle 
fdlow ; he spent at the dram shop almost ail he 
earned, and left his wife and children to take care 
of themselves ; to get food and clothes as they could. 

They might all have starved, but for the eldest 
son, whom his father had brought up to help him 
at his work jl' and who was so industrious and at- 
tentive, that being now at the age of thirteen or 
fourteen, he was able to earn pretty good wages^ 
every penny of which, that he could keep out ot 
his father's hands, he brought to his mother. 

When the brute of aVaUier came home drunk, 
cursing and swearing,;Bnd in such an ill humour, 
that his mother, and the rest of the children, durst 
mot come near him for fear of a beating, this good 
lad (Tom was his name) kept close to him, to pa* 
' cify him, and get him quietly to bed. His moth^ 
looked upon Tom as the support of the family, and 
loved him dearly. 

It happened one day, Toni in climbing up a high 

ladder, with a load of mortar on his head, missed 

hb hold, and fell down to the bottom, on a heap 

of bricks, and rubbish. The by-standers ran up to 

him, and found him all bloody, with his leg broken^ 

fuid bent quite under him. TVie^ xBAfie^\\\m \s^^ 
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and spriifkled water in his face to recover hiiu^ for 
he had faiinted. 

As soon as he could speak, looking round, he 
cried with a faint voice, ^^ Oh, what wiU become of 
my poor mother ?" He was carried home ; and a 
surgeon set the broken bone. His mother stood 
by in Ae greatest distress. " Don't cry, mother,** 
said he, '< I shall get well again in time." Not a 
word more, or a groan^ was heard while the opera- 
tion lasted. Tom was obliged to lie in his bed 
many weeks, to walk upon crutches for several 
more, and he often wanted many comfortable things 
which the rich enjoy, but he did not complain. — 
He wa3 very thankful when he got upon his legs 
again, and went to work once more. 

Children who make a great noise when they are 
forced to have a tooth drawn, or when they have a 
splinter, or a thorn taken out^ with a needle, will do 
veil to remember poor Tom. 

Evenings at Home. 



DIFFERENT STATIONS IN LIFE. 



LiTTLK Sally Meanwell had been one day to pay 
an afternoon's visit to Miss Haniet, the daughter 
of Mr. Pemberton. The evening proving rainy, 
she was sent home in Mr. Pemberton's coach ; and 
on her return, the following conversation passed be- 
tween her and her mother. 

Mrs* MpanweU. Well, my dear, I hope you have 
had a pleasant visit. 

Stdlff, Oh yesy mamma, very pleasant ; you can- 
not think what a great many fine tilings I have 
seen. And then, it is so charming to ride in a 
, coach: 

Mrs. M. I suppose Miss Harriet showed you all 
her playthings. 

Sally. Ohi yes, such fine large dolls, so smartly 
dre:ssed, as I never saw in my life before. Then 
she has a baby house, and all sorts of furniture in 
it. And she showed me all her fine clothes for the 
next ball ; there's a white frock all full of spancrles 
and pink ribbons ; you can't think how beautiful it 
looks. 

Mrs. M. And what did you admire mosit, of all 
these fine things ? 

Sally. I don't know, I admired them all ; and 

I think I liked riding in the coach better than all 

the rest. Why don't we keep a coach, mamma ? 

amj ft^hy hare not I such fine c\o^!bA%^&NS^s.•^\V%t'- 
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Afrs, M> Because we cannot afford it^ my dear ; 
your papa is not so rich by a great deal^ as Mr. 
Pemberton; and if we were to lay out our money 
upon such things, we should not be able to pay for 
food and clothes, and other necessaries for you all. 

SdRy. But why is not papa as rich as Mr. 
Peipberton ? 

Mn, Af. Mr. Pemberton had a large fortune 
left to him by his father ; but sdi the money your 
papa has, he gains by his own industry. 

SaUjf. But v^y should not papa be as rich as 
9»y body else ? I am sure he deserves it as well. 

4^rs. M, Do you not think that there are a great 
many people poorer than your papa, who are quite 
as good? 

SaUy. Are there? 

Mrs* M. Yes, to be Sure. Don't you know what 
a number of poor people there are, all round us, 
who have very few of the comforts we enioy? 
WhBi do you think of Jones,^ the labour^^/l be- 
lieve you never saw him idle in your life!^' 

Saify, No ; he is gone to work long before I am 
up, and he does not return till almost bed-time, 
unless it be for his dinner. 

Mrs. M. Well.; how do you think his wife and 
children live ? ^Should you like that we should 
change places with them ? 

S^y. Oh, no ! they are so dirty and ragged. 

Mrju M. They are indeed poor creatures, but I 
am afraid they suffer worse evils than that. 

&z%. What, mfunma? 

Mrs. M. Why, I am afraid they do not often 
g^ as much victuak to eal as they waiA« ko^^ 
then in winter they mustbeWLt ixOT«eLSsst^«s^^ 

M 
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fire, and warm clothes. How do you think yoa 
could bear all this ? 

Sally, Indeed I don't know. But I have seen 
Jones's wife carry great brown loaves into the 
house ; and I remember once eating some brown 
bread and milk, and I thought it very good. 

Mrs, M. I believe you would ndt much like it 
constantly ; besides Jones's children can hardly get 
enough of that. But you seem to know almost bb 
little of the poor as the young French princess did. 

Sally. What was that, mamma ? 

Mr8, M. There was one yeai* so little food in 
France, that numbers of poor people were starved 
to death. This was mentioned before the king's 
daughters. ** Dear me," said one "of the young 
princesses, ^^ how silly that was ! why, rather than 
be starved, I would eat bread and cheese,'* She 
was then told that the greatest part of the people in 
France, ^fi^fcely ever eat any thing better than 
black Iji^d alt their lives; and that many would 
there tmnk themselves very happy to get enough of 
that. The young princess was sorry for this; and 
she parted with some of her fine things, that she 
might help the poor. 

Sally. I hope there is no hjBy starved in our 
country. V 

Mrs. M. I hope not ; if ac^^nnot work for a 
living, it is our dutyto assist them. 

Sally. Do you think it was wrong for Miss Har- 
riet to have all those fine things? The money 
which they cost might have relieved many poor 
people. 

Mrs. M. Miss Harriet has money enoi^h to be 
charitable o hie poor, aud to VnidAxX^^ Vist^U ia 
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inch thinp as she likes. Might not the children 
of xVlr. White, the baker, and Mr. Shape, the tai- 
lor, ask ifiittl^ Sally JVleanwell should be indulged 
in her pleasures ? Are you not better dressed than 
they are, and is not your baby hous^ better furnish- 
^ than tiieirs ? 

SaUy. Why, I believe so ; I remember Polly 
White was very glad of one of my old dolls, and 
Nancy. Shape cried for such a sash as mine, but 
her mother would not let her have one. 

Mrs. M. Then you see, my dear, that there are 
maay^ who have fewer things to be thankful for, 
than you have« Every thing ought to suit the sta- 
tion in which we live, or are likely to live. Your 
papa and J, are willing to lay out part of our money 
foi the -pleasure of our children ; but it would be 
wr«mg in lis to lay out so much, that we should not 
leave enough to pay for your education, and some 
other necessary articles. Besides, you would not 
be happier, if you had a coach to ride in, and were 
better dressed than you are now. 

Sally. Why, mamma ? 

Mrs M. Because the more of such things that 
we have, the more we want. Which think you, 
enjoys most a ride in a coach, you, or Miss Mar- 
ket? 

S(dly* I suppose I do. 

Mrs. M. But if you were both told, you should 
Aever ride in a coach again ; which would think it 
' die greatest hardship ? You could walk, you know, 
jas you have always done before; but she would 
rather sjay at home, I believe, than expose herself 
to the cold wind, and trudge about in the wet esd 
dirt. 
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SaUy. I believe so too, and now, matnmay laee 
that allyoa have told me is venr rights 

Mr«. Meanwdl, Well, my child, make youhelf 
contented, and cheerful in your station, which you 
see is so much happier than that of many^hildren. 
So now we will talk no more on this subject. » 

EvxNmos AT Home. 
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SUNDAY MORNING. 



It w^ Sunday morning. All the bells were 
tinging for church, and the streets were filled with 
people, moving in all directions. Here, numbers of 
well dressed persons, and a long trsun of charity 
childiren were thronging in, at the wicle doors of a 
handsome church ; there, a number, equally gay 
in dress, were entering an elegant meeting house. 
A Roman Catholic congregation was turning into 
their chapel; every one crossing himself, with a 
finger djpped in holy water, as he went in. 

The opposite side of the street was covered with 
Quakers, distinguished by their plain, and neat at- 
tire, who walked without ceremony into a room, as 
plain as themselves, and took their seats ; the men 
on one side, the women on the other, in silence. 
A spacious building was filled with an overflowing 
cmwd of Methodists, while a small society of Bap- 
tists assembled in the neighbourhood. 

Presently the services began. Some of the. 
churches resounded with the solemn organ, and the 
murmuring of voices following the raihister in pray- 
er ; in others a single voice was heard ; and in the 
quiet assembly of the Qimkers, not a sound was ut- 
tered. 

Mr Ambrose led his son Edmti xovxiA ^^tR. -?»&- 
senthUes; he observed them a\\ vjyAv ^t«?sX ^8Sx«^ 
iioa; but he did not so much ai wV»sv^^ ^««2^ ^^ 
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should interrupt any one« When he was alone 
with his father, << Why/' said Edwin, » do not all 
people agree to go to the same place, and to wor- 
ship God in the same way ?'' 

'^ And why should they agree ?'' replied his fa- 
ther. ^' Do you not see that people difler in a hun* 
•dred other things ? Do they all dress alike, and 
eat, and drink alike, and keep the same boars,'and 
use the same diversions H' 

'^ In those things they have a right to do as they 
please/' said Edwin. 

. << They have a right too,'' answered bis father, 
''to worship God as they please. It is their own 
business, and concerns none but themselves.'' 

'' But has not God ordered particular ways of 
worshipping him ?" 

'' He has directed the mind and spiriti with 
which he is to be Worshipped, but not the manner. 
That is left for every one. to choose. All these 
people like their own way best." 

The severaT congregations now b^;an tobe dis- 
missed, and the streets were again overspread with 
persons going to their own homes. It chanced that 
a poor man fell down in the street, in a fit of apo- 
plexy, and lay for dead; his wife. and children 
stood round bun, crying and lamenting in the bit- 
terest distress. 

The beholders immediately flocked round, and 

with looks and expressions of compassion, gave 

their help. A Churchman raised the man from the 

ground, by lifting him under the arms, while a 

Presbyterian held his head, and wiped his ikce with 

his handkerchief, A Roman C»Aw>>a.^ \a&:} \»Qk. 

<Hit hersmelUng bottle, and v^p'^kdWx^kVA&TisAA. 

A Methodist ran for a doctor • K^^aatoiws^ 
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ported, and comlbrted the woman; and a Baptist 
took care of the children. 

Edwin, and his fiither, lod&ed on. ^ Here," said 
Mr. Ambrose, '^ is a thing in which mankind are 
made to agree.' 

EvsmNGs AT HOMX. 



A 



WALKING THE STREETS. 



Have you ever walked through the crowded 
streets ot a great city ? What numbers of people 
pouring from opposite quarters. You would ima- 
gine it impossible for them to getjhrough ^ yet all 
pass on their way without stop. 

Were each man to proceed exactly in the line in 
which he set out, he cojuld not advance many steps 
without encountering another, full in his face. 
They would strike against each other, fall back, 
push forward again, block up the way for them- 
selves, and those after them, and throw the whole 
street into confusion. 

All this is avoided by every manV yielding a 
little. 

Instead of advs^ncing square, stiff, and with arms 
stuck out, every one who knows how to walk the 
streets, glides along^his arm close, his track gently 
winding, leaving now a few inches on this side, 
now on that, so as to pass, and be passed without 
touching* 

He neither goes nnjch faster, nor slower, than 
those in the same direction. If any accidental 
stop arises from a carriage crossing, a cask rolled, 
or the like, instead of rushing into the bustle, be 
checks his pace, and wa\xal\\V \\,\& over. 
Like this, is the marcK of life. \ft wsx v^52Ag.«!& 
through the world, a ^oua»ad iMttv\»,^^xa5A\ii^s5& 
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ly. Some people meet us ; some stand before 
; and others follow close upon our heels. We 
ght to consider that the read is as free for one, 
for another, and' therefore we have no right to 
pect that persons should go out of their way to 
: us pass, jtoy more than we out of ours. It is 
r business to move on steadily and quietly, dping 
ery thing in our power^ to make the journey of 
* easy to others, as wdl as to ourselves. 

EVCNINOS AT HOMK. 



'■ - ^ 



I 
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SPRINfr 



CoMK, let us go forth into the fields ; let us see 
how the flowers spring ; let us listen to th^ singing 
of the birds ; and sport upon the new grass. The 
winter is over and gone : the buds come out upon 
the trees ; the blossoms of the peach and nectarine 
are seen ; and the green leaves sprout. 

The young animals of every kind are sporting 
about, they feel themselves happy, they are glad to 
be alive; they thank Him that has made them 
alive. Tkey may thank Him in their hearts, but 
we can thank Him with our tongues; therefore, toe 
ought to praise Him more. 

The birds can warble, and the young lamh» can 

bleat : but tpe can open our lips in His praise ; we 

can speak of dX] His goodness. Therefore, we will 

thank Him for ourselves, and we will thank Hii^ 

J'or those that cannot speak. 

IVees that blossom, and little lambs that skip 
about, if you could, ^014 would say how good He 
is; but you are dumb, we will si^ it for you. 

Mrs. Barbaulp. 



■^ 



GOD IS OUR FATHER. 



Tbb mother loveth her little child; she bringetk 
it up id her arms; she nourishes its body with 
food ; she feedeth its mind with knowledge ; if it 
is sick she nurseth it with tender love; she* watch- 
eth over it when it is asleep ; she forgetteth it not 
for a moment ; she rejoiceth daily in its growth. 

But who is the parent of the mother ? Who 
oourisheth her with good things^ and watcheth over 
her with tender love, and remembereth her every 
moment? Whose arms are about her to guard 
her from harm ? And if she is sick, who shall heal 
her ? 

God is the parent of the mother ; He is the pa- 
rent of all, for He created all. All the men and 
all the women, who are alive tn the w 'ie world, are 
.His children; He -loveth all, and is good to all. 

M&s. Bakbauld, 

fiXPLANATIONa 

Create^ To make. 
Creator. The maker. 
Creature, The thing made. 



HYMN 



Cqme, and I will show you what is beautiful. It 
is a rose fully blown. See how she sits upon her 
mossy stem^ like the queen of all the flowers ! Her 
leaves glow like fire, th^ air is filled with her sweet 
odour; she Is the delight of every eye. 

She is beautiful, but there is a fairer than she. 
He that inade the rose, is more beautiful than the 
rose : He is all lovely : He is the delight of every 
heart. 

I will show you what is strong. The lion is 
Btrong. When he raiseth himself from his Zmr, 
when he shaketh his mane, when the voice of his 
roaring is heard, the cattle of the field fly, and the 
wild leasts of the desert hide themselves, for he is 
very terrible. 

The lion is strong, but He that made the lion ii 
stronger than he ; His anger is terrible : He could 
make us die in a moment, and no one could save 
us from His hand. 

I will show you what is glorious. The sun is 
glorious. When he shineth in the dear sky, and is 
seen all over the earth, he is the most glorious ob- 
ject the eye can behold. 

The sun is glorious, but He that made the sun is 
more glorious than he. The eye beholdeth Him 
not, Utr His brightness is Tx\ote daxLlin^ than we 
couJd bear. He seetViln a\\ darV ^Va^^:^, V^ li^x 
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as well «8 by day; and the light of His countedance 
is over all ms works. 

Who is this great name, and what is he called, 
that my lips may praise him ? 

This great name is God. Ue made aB thingSy 
but he b himself more exceHeni than they. They 
are beautiful, but He is beauty ; they are strong, 
but He is strength ; they are perfect^ but He is per 
fection. 

JUbs, Baxbavlb* 

EXPLANATIONS* 

Lair. The bed of a wld beast. 

Peffect. Finished* That to which nothing caff 
be added as an improTeroeiit, is perfect. God is 
perfect ; and things which He has made, which no 
created being can make better, are p^fect. People 
say of otliers, who are well acquainted with a sub- 
ject, ''they understand it perfectly*^' This is not 
correct. Very few things caa be known perfectly ; 
More and' more mky be learned every day, eten by 
those who know a great ded upon any subject. 

ExceUeni. To excel is to surpas^^to be better 
or greater. A man has more strength than a child; 
The man excels the child in strength. You un- 
derstand why God is more exceUent than all which 
he has made. 



N 



•;•* 
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NIGHT. 



y s 



The glorious sud b set in the west ; the nigbt 
dews fall \ and the air which was sultry becomes 
cool. , 

The flowers fold up their coloured leaves ; and 
hang their heads on the slender stalk. . 

The chickens are gathered nuder the hen, and 
are at rest \ the hen herself is «t rest also. 

The little birds have ceased their warbling ; tliey 
are asleep on the boughs^ each one with his ^head 
' behind his wing. 

There is no ijmirninr of bees ronod the hiye; 
they have done tiieir work and tie close in their 
waxen cells. There i%; no sound of a number of 
vblces, or of children lit play, <>r the trampling of 
busy feet, ahd of people hurrying to and fro. 

The smith's hammer is not heard upon die an- 
vil ; nor the harsh saw of the carpenter. All men 
are stretched on their quiet beds, and the child 
deeps upon the breast of its mother. 

Darkness is spread over the skies, and darkness 
is upon the ground ; every eye is shut, and every 
hand is still. Who taketh care of all people^ wheo 
Ihl^jr are sunk in sleep ? 

There is an eye thai nfevcc A««v«?Cjv. '^KV^xi 
ibeiiiifi to light <» the sutt|^t o^ii5ftftiM«^\ ^Vw^ 
lAene i$ no' lamp in the IKSe, not wx^j \i«(N& t^a^ 
^niakliag tbrwgd thetliickc\oad»-, xWXA^viVi^ 
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in all places, and watcheth over all the families of 
the earth. 

That eye that sleepeth not is God's. He made 
sleep to tefresh us whe» we are weary ^ He made 
night, that we might sleep id quiet. Labourers 
spent with toil, and young children, and every lit- 
tle insect, sleep quietly, for God watcheth over yoo. 

When the darkness has passed away, and the 
beams of the morning sun strike through your eye- 
lids, begin the day with praising God, who hath ta- 
ken care of you through the night. ' 

Flowers, when you open again, spread yonr 
leaves, and smell sweet to His praise, fiirds, when 
you wake, warble your thanks amongst the green 
boughs. Let His praise be in our hearts, when we 
lie down ; let His praise be on our lips when we 
awake. 

Mks. Babhaulo. 



.^ 






NOON. 



Cmrn^ kt i|«gointo Ae thick yhadeyfor it is 
aaoo, 9ad the sumoKr sai beats upon oiur hteds. 
Qod made the wwrm sun, and the cool shade. All 
' * Ihioj^s which we see, are His work. 

Can we raise our voices to the high heaven? 
Can we make Him hear, who is above the stars? 
¥e»; ibr He heareth us when Ve only whisper ; 
when we breathe out words soAly, with a low 
voice. He ihat filleth the heavens is here also. 

May we that are so young, speak to Himtlmt 
always was ? We that are but lately made ahve, 
should not forget Him that hath made uau We 
shoukb sing praises to Him, who hath taught us to 
speak, and hath opened our dumb lips. 

When we could not think of Him, He thought 
of U8 ; He fashioned our teuder limbs, and caused 
them to grow ; He maketh us strong and active. 

The buds spread into leaves, and the blossoms 
swell to fruit ; but they know not how they grow, 
nor who causeth them to spring up from the bosom 
of the earth. They smell sweet, they look beauti- 
ful, but they are quite silent. The plants and trees 
are made to give fruit to man; but man is made to 
praise God who made him. 

We love to praise Him, because He loveth to 

bless us ; we thank him for life, because it is a plea> 

MiJt thing to be alive. We love God ; we love all 

beings; they are the creatUTe» oS OoA. V5^ ^»sBr 

not do good to all, as God c^ii*, \h)X'w^ t«^\«^wfc 

that there b a God to do tVieia i.^^* ^ 



SOCIETY 



Tbk father, the mother, and the children^ make 
I family ; if the family require it, there are servants 
to help do the work : all these dwell in one house; 
they sleep beneath one roof; they eat of the same 
thread ; they are very closely united, and are dearer 
to each other than any strangers. . If one is sick, 
they mourn together, and if one is happy, they re- 
joice together. 

Many houses are built t<^ether, many families 
live near one another ; they meet in pleasant walks, 
end to buy and sell, and they ^ther together to 
irorship tkm great God, in companies. If one is 
poor, lus neighboar helpeth him ; if he is afflicted, 
lie coroforteth him. 

Where there are a few houses, it is a village. If 
there be many houses, it is a town or city, and is 
g|overned by a magistrate. 

Many towns, and a large country, make a state, 
Mr kingdom : in it are mountains, and rivers, and 
it is washed by seas, and joined by other countries. 
The people who live in the same state, are cotni- 
trymen ; they speak the same language, and have 
the same rulers. 

Many kingdoms, and countne& fviW ^i \R5^^> 
wad conHnenUj and tsIandS) mt^'ftxvv^^ ^^^^- 
rhe people are not all of one co\o\3X% ^\A«w» 

N 2 
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countries are much hotter than others. Some men 
are black with the hot sun ; others cover them- 
selves with furs against the sharp cold. 

All are God's family } He knoweth every one of 
them; they pray to him. in difierent languages, but 
He understands them all ; He heareth them all, and 
takethcareol all. 

Mas. Barbauld. 

fiXFIiANATIONS. 

Magktraki* A person appointed to enforce 
/ott^^. Children ka^w what is meant by laws, or 
rMles. They have laws at school. It is a law ia 
some schools, to begin at nine o'clock* All the 
pitiople ip die Hate, or city, have Ziiifv. It is a /aw, 
that one man shall not take another man's money, 
"^he laws of the people are prii^d ki books : some 
poop^faM^k thefie laws; then they. are called be- 
fore a magistrate ;, he undei^tands the laws^ aad 
li^ows^ how mufdi he who breaks them aught to be 
pM]^))ed, ThQ nKigistratie tells wliat sliall be done 
to the offender, or law /breaker ; and k roust be done 
as^ he saysp This is to enforoe the law. . 

Thegpven^c^ of tti^atal^ is a mligistvate. 

The mayor of the city is a magistrate. 

Coatineal^ Very lai^ portions of kiid sur- 
rounded by water. 

Ifilands. Si^ier piirtioBi. of land ttmROuaded 
by water. 



HTMN. 



Come, let us walk abroad ; let us talk of the 
works of God. Look at tke flowers tb^ eover the 
fields. Tbe Imid of Biaa hatb not planted tbem, 
nor the gardener digged a place for them with his 
spade.. They spring up every where^ and cover 
the face of the earth. 

Who caiiseth them to grow every irbere^ and 
waterelh them with soft rains, asd eherisheth them 
with dews ? Who giveth diem colours^ and smcife, 
and spreadcth out dieir thin transparent leaves } 

How doth Cjie rose draw its crimson from the 
dark brown eaiih, or the lily its shining white ? 

How can a small seed contain a plant ? How 
doth every plant know its season when to put 
forth ? 

When the spring cometh they shoot up. Every 
plant produceth its like ; a cherry stone will not 
produce grapes : every one springeth from its pro- 
per seed. Who preserveth them alive through the 
cold winter, when the show is on the ground, and 
the sharp frost bites ? 

The trees are naked, witheied, and. bare ; they 
are like dry bones in winter ; in spring they are 
covered with blossoms, and green leaves. These 
are a ^ttle portion of His wonders. They all speak 
of Him who has made them ; they all tell us He is 
very good. They who know the most, will praise 
God the best; but which of \» casix«M«Jw2t>N^'^K>a. 
works F 
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EXPLANATIONS 



Trampareni. Admittii^ light. Glass Is trans- 
parent — water is transparent.. Those substances 
which exclude, or keep out light; are cpaque^^ 
wood, and iron are opaque. 

Freserve, To keep in safety. " 

Verdure. Green leaves, or greed grass. 

ParHon. A part separated from the rest of a 
quantity. 

Hymn. A song of praise. 

Tie righteouB. Those who do right ; the good. 

Myriad* A number greater than can be count* 
ed. There are myriads of grains of sand^ even in 
a small Quantity. 



c 



HEAVEN. 



The rose is sweet, but it is surrounded with 
thorns ; the spring is pleasant, but it is soon past ; 
the rainbow is glorious, but it vanisheth away ; life 
IS good, but it is quickly swallowed up in death. 

There is a place of rest for the righteous ; in , 
that land there is light witb«Nit any ekmd, and 
flowers that never fade, Mynadiai of haf^y souls 
are there, singing praises to God. 

This country is Heaven: it is the country of 
those that are good ^ a,ad nothhig that is wicked 
must inhabit there. This earth is pleaaant, ibr it 
is God^s earthy ai|d it is filled with delightful 

But that country is better : there we shall not 
grieve any more, nor be sick any move^ nor do 
wrong any more. In that country there are no 
iym'rels, all love oqe aQOtlier with dear love. 

When our friends die, and are laid m the cold 
ground, we see ^hem. here ro more ; bitt there we 
shall embrace them,, e^iid never be parted from them 
again. There we shall see aU the good men whom 
we read of. 

There we shall see Jesus, who is gcme before us 
to that happy place; Ihtre we %Vo&iV^^^*^K^ 
gloijr of tke higb God. 
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Tb« Lord offir God is one Lord. 

In him we live, and move, and have our being. 

Tlieeyes of the Lord are in eveiy place, bdiold- 
ing the evil and the good. 

He that planted the ear, shall he not h6ar ? he 
that formed the eye, shall he not see? he tint 
leachetlt men knowledge, shall he not kncnv ? 

The darkness hideth not from thee; but the 
night shineth as the day : the darkness and the 
light are both alike to thee. 

God is love : and he that dwelleth in love dwell 
6th in God, and Ood in him. 

Live in peace, and the God of love and peace 
diall be with you. 

Great is the Lord; and of great power. 

There is one God and Father of all^ who if above 
all, and throagh all, and in you all. 

Fear God and give glory to him. 

God created man in bis own image. 

(God created man's mind in some respects lik< 
himseW'—'^^ God is a spirit,''— •tV\^\%>Vt\* ^Ti»»ft..S 
God Mw every thing tSiax VieVwA isiaAfc,%3Si^\*r 
Jiolcl, it was very good 
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JESUS CHRIST. 

Jesiis Christ was the Son of God. He says of him- 
self, ^ lam the way, the truth, and the life." 

^ lam the light of the world : he that folbweth 
Qie shall not walk in darkness, bnt shall have the 
light of life.^' 

The son gives light to our eyes, and shpws to as, 
whatever surrounds us. Jesus Christ gives light to 
our minds. — The light of the mind is knowledge — 
Christ ha» g^ven us the best knowledge ; the know- 
ledge of G<Ki's will ; the knowlec|ge of what we most 
do in diis life, and what we may expect in another. 

He has shown us, that ^ God will render to every 
man according to his deeds ;''n which means, that 
God will make the good happy, and the bad misera- 
ble. 

Let all the earth fear the Lord : let all the inha- 
bitants of the earth stand in awe of him. 

Fear the Lord and serve him in truth, with all 
your heart, for consider how great things he hath 
done for you. 

Thou shalt love the Lord^hy God with all thine 
heart 

Bless the Lord, Oh my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits. • 

I trust in the mercy of God for ever. ^ 

Let the wicked fonake his way, and the unrighte- 
ous man his thoughts; and let him return unto the 
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Lord and he will have mercy upon him, and to eur 
God for he will abundantly pardon. 

Thou Lord art good^ and ready to forgive. As 
a faither pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him. 

Honoiuwthy father, and thy mother. Childpen 
obey your parents in all things : for thb is^ well 
pleuing to the Lord. 

A wise son maketh a glad father : but a foolish 
son is the heaviness of his mother. 

Hear the instruction of thy father, and foraake 
not the law of thy mother. 

Let us love one another i for love is of God. 

Love as bretliren, be pitiful, be courteom^ 
(courteous means |>o/ite.) 

Love your enemies ; bless them tliat curse you.; 
do good to them that hate you \ and pray for Uiem 
who despitefully use you. If thine enemy hunger 
feed him ; if he thirst give him drink. 

If ye forgive men their trespasses (trespasses 
mean faults, or sins) your heaveidy Father wul also 
forgive you. But if you forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father, forgive your 
trespasses. 

Render unto all their dues. 

He that toaikeih uprigjitly^ walketh sorely— 
(walketh uprightly, means in this place, acteth ho- 
nestly.) ' . 

Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from 
speaking guile. 

Comfort the feeble minded, be patient towards 
all men. 

Blessed is he that consideteiV ^^ i^om. 
Thou sbvJt love thy neiig\sbo\a wk ^^v\^- 
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All thii^y whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so to the/n. 

Be content with such things as ye have. 

He that walketh with wise men shall be wise, 
out a companion of fools shall be destroyed. 

Wisdom's ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
jdl her paths are peace. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Thoushalt not cooef. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Tjo covet f is to wish to take away what another 
pessesses, and to haye it for our own. 

Cwetousness, The desire of another's property. 



^< THOU SHALT LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR 

AS THYSELF.'' 



Thou shalt love thy neighbour, as well as thou 
lovest thyself; thou shalt do to thy neighbour ex- 
actly as thou wouldst wish him to do to thee, if 
thou wast in thy neighbour's place. 

A man asked Jesus Christ what he should do to 
be good, and to be happy. Jesus Christ told the 
man, he must love God ; and that he must love his 
neighbour as himself. 

We call those persons who live near us, oar 
neighbours. Jesus Christ meant by neighbours, 
every body in this world. He meant that every 
man, woman, or child, whether we know them, or 
do not know them ; whether we love them, or do 
not love them, is our neighbour. 

The man asked Jesus Christ, " who is my neigh- 
bour ?" 

Jesus Christ told the man a story, to show him 
who was meant by his neighbour. 

There was a city in Asia, called Jerusalem ; it 
was the largest city of the people called Jew8> 
Jesus Christ was killed by the Jews at Jerusalem. 

Near the city of Jerusalem was another city, call- 
ed Samaria. The people who lived in Samaria 
hated the people of Jerunaletiv •, av\d the people of 
Jerusaleta hated the peo]^\e ol ^^covwa.. T^^ 
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le of these cities hated one another so much^ 
hey would not talk tbgether if they could help 
r do one another any good ; indeed they tried 
rt one another as much as they could. This 
rery wicked and foolish. Once^ when Jesus 
;t, and many men with him, were going to Je* 
iniy they were obliged to pass by a small vil- " 
^ the Samaritans. Before they came to the 
[e, Jesus Christ sent a messenger to desire 
he Samaritans would prepare some food for 
md his conipany. But the Samaritans would 
ive them any food, only because they were go« 
) Jerusalem. 

le men who were with Christ, were very 8M1« 
two of them, James and John, requested Christ 
U down fire from Heaven to bum up the Sa^ 
ans ^ but Christ was not angry ; he forgave 
imaritans ; and he told James* and John^ that 
ought to forgive them also, 
lis happened a short time before the man ask- 
9us Christ, who was his neighbour, 
irist dia-ab't tell the man how badly he had 
treati^ by the Saimuritans ; but he thought of 
good Samaritan, and he told the man, how 
he was. > Before you read the story of the 
Samaritan, I must recommend to you to think 
>ur Saviour's conduct upon this occasion. 
; people think if they teU no lies of their fellow 
ures, that they do not injure them by speak- 
[le truth about them. Most people think it an 
f justice to describe the faults of others ; they 
: that to expose these faults, is to punish them ; 
tlunk faults deserve pua\&Vvni«fv\, «8i^^^x ^^^"^ 
I to punish them, Jesuit CYvmX ^\^ ^^^^ ^vwi- 
nor did be act thus. One ol )cto v^^"^^^ 
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told till in the N«w TestawcNy t\ta^ God fmitkeB 
wicked people hifMelfj in hb otMi way ; and Christ 
shows us by his example, that we should repeat the 
goody and not the evUy that we know of olhera ;; 
though it is sometimes our duty to speak of (h0 
bad qualities of others, that we may prevent peo^ 
pie from beiqg injured by thek bad examples^ or 
bad intentions. 

The story which Jesus Christ told, may be found 
in the New Testament, in the tenth chapter of the 
Qospel of Saint Luke. 

The story is nearly as follows : A man was taiLr 
u)g a journey, from Jerusalem to Jericho^ (a city at 
some distance frpm Jerusalem.) On his way, the 
man was overtaken by some thieves, who stripped 
ofi' his clothes, and hurt him very much $ so diat 
when they went away, he was almost dead. Soon 
after the thieves were gone, a man who was a priest^ 
(that is, a minister, as we call them) came by ; he 
saw the poor man, but he went on the other side 
of the way, and did not offer to help him. ^ 

Soon after the priest went by, another priest, 
called a Levite, came that way ; bat he also passed' 
along, and did not relieve the wounded man* Tlie> 
ne£t, person who came along, was a Samaritan; 
he itopped, for he felt pity for the man, and boaad 
up his. wounds, and gave him wine, to make him 
feel better, and put oil on his bruises,, and set him 
on his horse, and carried him to an inn, where he' 
took care of him. 

The next day, the Samaritan went away ; bat he 
told the man who kept the inn, that he would pay 
him for his care of the sick man, besides paying 
him money tben^ for what Vi^ \wA Aoufti 
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When Jesus Christ had showii this Jew, how 
kind and good the Samaritan was, he asked him, 
*^ Which now of these threes thinkest thou, was 
ne^hhour to him who fell among the thieves ?" 

The man answereci, '^ I think he that showed 
mercy to the man, was his neighbour J^ 

Then Jesus said to the man who had asked him, 
what he should do, ^^ Go thou, and do likewise." 
Go, and xjo like this Samaritan ; do alHhou canst 
to relieve people in distress, and to make others 
happy. 

02 
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THE BIBLE. 



The Bible is divided Into the Qld Testament, 
and the New Testament. Testameni means ndfl. 
These Testaments contain God's wllL What God 
chooses his creatures should do. The* first part of 
the Bible is called the Old Testament, because it 
was written first. The New Testament is called 
new, because it was written last. The Bible was 
mritten by different people, at different thnes* 

The Old Testament was written in the Hebrew 
language. It is the history of the people once 
called Hebrews ; thjey have since been called Jews. 

The New Testament was mostly written in the 
Greek language. The first four books of the New 
Testament are JVlatthew, Mark, Luke, .and John. 
These books are sometimes called C«ospels. They 
are four histories of Jesus Christ ; they were writ- 
ten by four good men, who loved Christ. The 
names of the books are taken from tlie names of the 
men who wrote them. Matthew, Mark, Luke^aod 
John. They are sometimes called Saint Matthew, 
Saint Mark, &c. Saint means a holy, or pious 
person. 

Besides these Gospels, the New Testament con- 
tains the Epistles, and the Revelations. 

Children see Romans, Corinthians, Epliesianf, 

written over the top of the pages of t|ie New Tes- 

tameaU They see Jude,¥etw,T\V\»,^«--3Rja«aaMK 

Corinthians, and EpUesVaws, mewd ^\^ Vi\.vw%^ 

Saint Paul to the peop\e v?\io \\n^^ ^\ ^wws^^ 



Corinth, and at Cphesus. Jude, Peter^ James, 
mean letters, written by Jude, Peter, and James. 

Children cannot understand any tiling about the 
Bevelatlons. 

We read in the New Testament, of the Temple, 
the Synagogue, Scribes and Pharisees; young chil- 
dren do not know what these words mean. 

The Temple was a very great and beautiful 
church; It was built by king Solomon. 

Synagogues were smaller churches, where the 
minbters taught the people. 

There are at this time different sorts or sects, of 
Christians ; there are Quakers, Roman CathoUea, 
BaptistB, &G. There were different sects of Jews. 
The Pharisees were one sect of Jews. The Pha-r 
lisees pretended to be better than othe^ P^JPi^ ' 
they pretended to be better than they were. Thia 
13 to he » hypocrite, 

JhSas Christ didnot love the Pharisees, he called: 
them ** hypocrites.'^ 

Scribes, It has been written in another place, 
that printcNl books have not beeii used more than 
three hundred years. Before printed books were 
ufted, jieople bad no other books than those which 
were written with a pen. The people who wrote 
aQ the books were called 9crib€9^ or writoi. 

1%e lews had books written by wise men called 
prophets ; die people wanted to read these books ; 
they had a law which Ood gave them to obey ; they 
Wanted fo read that also ; so instead of having the 
ttfw and prophets^ (whidi are a part of the Bible 
thiat we use) printed, as we now WvftibRm\ >aciss% 
had them wrhten^ aoMi instead oX ^rvtkXAw^^ ^^ ^' 
have, ^eyhsLd acribe^j to w««» \bft^*'>»«« ijS^ V^ 
pbet$/^ for the peocAe <o r^a* - 






THE TEN VIRGINS. 



In the twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew is 
Si Parable called the Ten Firgim. 

Ten virgins went out to meet a man who was 
to be married* Five of these virgins were wbe, 
and five were foolish. It was evening, and they 
wanted lamps to light them on the way. 

The wise virgins knew that they m^htbe kep^ 
waiting to a late )iour ; they could not tell how 
long, so they took lamps filled with oil, aod they 
took some other oil besides^ that if the oil in the 
lamps burned out, they might have more oil to 
use. ' 

The careless, foolish virgins, thought npt at all 
about the time they might l^ obliged to wftit; they 
only took oil in their lamps. l%ey were obliged 
to wait a .lung time for the bridegroom ; he did not 
come ; and these thou^tless youqg women, all 
fen asleep. At midnight they were awaked ; some 
one came to te|l them, that the bHdq[rooio ms 
coming, and that they must go oul td meet him. 

At this moment, they all discov^aDed that their 

lights were going out. . The foolish vii^ins had no 

oil for tfaeur lamps ; they begged some of the wise 

viigias; they had none to «ipax^\^«SNi«sA»d<«liat 

they had for their own UmpS) VraX V^ ^dsirw^ 

the fooUsb yirgVD& to bay Mme o'i^* 
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TM foplish virgins went out to buy oil, but they 
could find non^. People do not sell in thi^ njghty 
Tbey were gone so long upon their foolish (^rrand, 
that the bridegroom came, and the vii^ins who w;ere 
prepared to receive him, went in^o the hou^e v^ith 
him to the wedding. 

The door was then shut fast, and when the fool- 
ish vii^ns returned, and knocked, the people in 
the house did< not know their voices ; for they said, 
^* Open to us," but they wqre shut out. 

This story was told to show, that people wh<> 
would avoid mu<^h inconvenience, and mortifica- 
tioziy must provide for ih^ future, 

EXPLANATIONS. 

PardMe*^^k parable is sometimes called a com- 
panson ; it shows one thing, or circumstance, to 
tremble some other. 

Virgins — ^unmarried women- 

bridegroom — a man who is just going to be 
iDarried, or who has lately been married. 

Brnfe— -a womap who is jus< going to be mar- 
ried, or who has late.y been married. 

Murriage^-^When a man and woman agree to 
live tocher ail their Uves, and to be called Hus- 
band and Wife, their agreement is called marriage. 
The wife takes her husband's name and goes to his 
tioujse ; and whatever belongs to one of them be- 
longs to the other also. 

When the man takes the woman for his wife, 
the ceremoqy of the occasion is called a wedding* 
At weddings the friends of the cou|^le to ^ \sAat« 
ried often assemble, and roost cominov^^ ,^^ ^««v- 
p9njr $re very merry and hap^^y Xo%,eiiytfSt- '^>cift. 
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marriage ceremony is different^ in different coun- 
triesy and among people of different sects. 

Provide-^o make ready for time to come. 

Future — after the present time. 

Provident. — To think of the future^^to take care 
for it, is to be provident. . 

Impromdeni — careless of the future. 

Which were|»rom(/eft/, the wise or the foolish 
virgins? — Which were improvident? 

ProcrastimUe — to defer, to put off, or delay. 
Procrastination is a great fault. On account of 
their procrastination, the foolish virgins were dis*. 
appointed in the pleasure, which they might have, 
enjoyed. When people do not begin to prepare 
at a proper time, for what they intend" to do, or 
for what may be expected will happen, they cannot 
get ready ; if they allow themselves too short a 
time they may disappoint others, and will certainly 
be punished themselves. Not to begin a necessaiy 
labour in season, but to say — " not yet — ^in a little 
while," is a very bad habit ; particularly for chil- 
dren, who have all much to do, of work and play; 
and who cannot be either useful or happy, at any 
time of their lives, if they are lazy while they are 
young. 

Punctuality — is the observance of time, and 
the habit of doing tilings at regular ajid appointed 
hours. 



JOSEPH. 



In the country which is at the head of the Medi- 
terranean sea, there lived many hundred years ago, 
a man named Jacob. 

Jacob had twelve sons. He had two wives; 
their names were Rache! and Leah ; they were mo- 
thers to some of Jacob's children. In those days, 
one man had more than one wife. In some coun- 
tries, at the present time, men have more than one 
wife. Christians have only one wife. 

The name of one of Jacob's sons was Joseph.. 
Rachel was the mother of two of Jacobus sons. Ja- 
cob loved Rachel more than he loved Leali ; he 
loved Rachel's sons, Joseph and Benjamin, better 
than he loved his other sons ; but he loved Joseph, 
more than all his other childi*en. 

Joseph's brothers hated him, because their father 
loved him so much ; they could not speak peacea- 
bly to him ; they used to treat him very unkiudly. 

Jacob kept many sheep ^ his sons took care of 
the sheep ; they used to go into the fields and 
watch them. 

Once, when the sheep were in the field, and 
some of Jacob's sons were with them ; Jacob sent 
Joseph, who had staid at home with his father, to 
»ce if his brothers were weU,aiv4Xo^^^\^'^^"^<wt^ 
were safe. 
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When the brothers saw Joseph coming towards 
them, they said they would kill him, and carry 
home his bloody clothes, and tell their father that 
they had not seen him } but, tlmt they hadfound his 
clothes covered with blood, and that they supposed 
some wild beast had devoured him. 

One of the brothers, named Reuben, who was the 
V eldest of them all, was not so wicked as the rest \ 
Reuben wanted to get Joseph away, and to take 
him back to his father. Reuben said to his bro- 
thers, ^^ let us not kill him, but throw him into this 
pitJ^ Reuben meant to come back and take Jo- 
seph out of the pit. The brothers agreed to do this, 
and stripped off Joseph's clothe3, and threw him 
into the pit. 

These cruel brothers then sat down to eat; while 
they were eating they saw some Ishmaelites coming 
that way. The Ishmaelites lived in the countxy 
now called Arabia; they were obliged to pass 
through Jacob's country, to go into Egypt ; they 
might have crossed the Red Sea, but they had no 
ships; so they travelled on camels, and carried 
things to sell. They carried spice, and drugs, and 
sometimes they carried men to sell. 

When the brothers saw the Ishmaelites coming, 
one of them, Judah, said to the others — ^^ Let us 
not kill Joseph, he is our brother ; let us sell him 
to these Ishmaelites." The brothers said they 
would sel) him ; so they drew him up out of the pit^ 
and sold him to the Ishmaelites^ for twenty pieces 
of silver money. 

Reuben was not with his brothers when all this 
happened ; he was in some other place ; but he 
went back to the pit, and louiid xWv ^Qt^e?^ ^^^ 
taken away^ he was very aovt^ Iot ^\%« 



' ' ■ -* 

Jkcdb had given Josepfi a very fiive co»t, bcfeaugfe 
he loved him so muck; it wias this coat «^hich his 
brbthers stripped oSJ^ they killed a little kid, and 
stained Joseph^s coat with the kid's blood, and car- 
rii^d it home, and showed it^to their father. When 
they ishowed the coat to Jacob, they told him they 
had found it, and asked him if he knew whose coat 
it \lra8. ft _ 

Jacob knew it ; he said, " it is my «on^ coat ; tin '^ 
evil beast hath devoured him : Joseph is torn in 
■pieces.'^ Jacol> wept, and mourned very miidi, 
and his children tried to comfort him. Perhaps 
when they saw him in so nm4!i tiipuble, they were 
sorry for what they had done. 

The Ishmaelites carried Joseph into Egypt, and 
sold him to a rich man named Potiphar. Poti- 
phar liked Joseph very mtich, for Joseph was very 
good, aud did every thing well. Potip bar's wife 
was a wicked woman; she told lies about Jo- 
seph to her husband. Potiphar believed his irife ; 
and because she made him angry with Joseph, he 
put Joseph in prison. 

While Joseph was in the prison, two of the king's 
servants, the butler, ani the baker, were in the pri- 
son also. The keeper of the prison liked Joseph 
very much ; every body liked him ; he wiis so wise, 
and good a man. The keeper gave Joseph the care 
of the prisoners, and they used to talk with him. 

One morning, Joseph went to see the butler and 
baker. The night before, they had both been • 
dreaming ; they thought their ;^br0uns had some 
meaning, but they could not tell die meaning. Jo- 
seph understood the dreams, aodjie eipbiaedtbjesx. 
He told the butler his dream ta<eaaX.,%saXV^^^A^ 

P 
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be taken out of piisoii; add he told the baker lil» 
dream meant, that he would be hanged. It hap- 
pened as Joseph said. The butler was taken out of 
prison ; and the baker was hanged. 

Joseph staid two years in the prison ; then the 
king djneamedy and the Vise men of Egypt did not 
understand his dream. The butler remembered 
Joseph, and told the king how he had explsdned ku 
dream ; so the king sent for Joseph, and told him 
his dream. Joseph- told the king^his dream meant, 
that for seven years, there should be plenty of food 
in Egypt, and theni, for seven years after, there 
should be ^fatf^ine: 

Joseph advised the king to save what food he 
could, for his people to eat when there should be a 
famine* The king liked Joseph's advice, and he 
liked Joseph also. The king took a ring off his 
finger, and put it on Joseph's hand, and dressed him 
in tine clothes, and put a gold chain about his neck. 
Pharaoh was the king's name; he gave Joseph a 
wife, and they had two sons, Ephraim and Manas- 
seh. 

There was a fkmine, not only in Egypt, but m 
other places ; in the country of Jacob, the people 
had not enqugh to eat. Jacob heard that the peo- 
. pie of Egypt had saved food, so he sent his sons 
thither, to buy some. When the brothers of Jo- 
seph had arrived in Egypt, he knew them, as soon 
as he saw thrm ; but t/iey did not know him. I'hey 
bowed, and laid themselves down before him, widi 
their faces to the ground. 

Joseph's brothers prostrated themselves before 

him, because he sold the corn to the people of 

Egypt, wad they wanted to aak a^ {avour of him; 
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inted him to sell corn to them, who were 
"s. Joseph did not speak kindly to them ; 
d them spies, 

\h told his brothers ^hey had come to Egypt 
ime harm, if they could. His brothers an« 
that they were not spies ; that their father 
ood m^, that he had twelve sons — one of 

was dead ; one, the youngest of all, called 
in, was at home with his father— -the rest 
le for food. Joseph said he would not be- 
emy unless one of them would go back and 
leir youngest brother Benjamin into Egypt, 
them all in prison, and kept them there 
lys ; then, he said they might go home : he 
Leep only one of them, till they should bring 
other Benjamin. 

ih spoke in the language of Egypt, but he 
lered the language of Canaan, his own 
His brothers spoke the language of Ca- 
When one of them was to be kept behind 
)t, they remembered how they had treated 
other Joseph long before. #They said one 
ler, that God was now punishing them for 
jelty to Joseph. Joseph heard them ; they 
know that he understood them ; he longed 
them in hb arms, and to tell them he foi^* 
em ; he was obliged to turn away, to hide 
8 from them ; he did not choose to tell them 

that he was their brother ; he took one of 
hers and bound him before their eyes ;. then 
i others went away, carrying as much food 
wanted* 

ft. 

r com was tied in large ba^ ot ^^^^ «i^ 
id money for it ; but wVien iVie^ o\>eT«^ ^% 
iey 6?und the money mtVMein\ iK\%to»^^^ 



t)ieiQ a fiule uae»»y i-^th^ (Ud not kuow irhat it 
meant Wlien tbey got home^ they told their fa- 
ther all that had happened. Their father was yery 
Mohappy ; he said, Joseph was gone, and Simeoii 
was gone, and they would take his young son Bear 
j^miQ away also. Jacob would not let Benjamin 

go. 

In a little while, they ate up Uie food which they 
had bought, and they wanted more* Jacob bid 
bis sons go again ; his sons would not go, unless 
Jacob would allow Benjamin to go also ; at last 
Jacob consented ; and he sent Joseph a present ol 
spice, and honey, and nuts. 

When th^ brothers arrived in Egypt, Joseph in- 
vited them all, to come to his house and dine. 
The brothers were afraid to go ; they said, ^^ per- 
haps he will say that we stole the money which 
we fouind in our sacks.'' They told one of Joseph'9 
servaj(^ts that they were afraid ; buf the man said 
they need not fear, that he had put their money 
into the sacks. He brought out their brother Si- 
meon to them L gs^ve them water to wash> and gave 
them food for meir asses. 

They gave Joseph the present, which they ha4 
brought ; aiid he inquired for their father's health. 
When Joseph saw Benjamin, his mother^s son^ b^ 
longed to tsike him in his arms ; he was obliged to 

Jo out and weep. They had a good meal, bu( 
lenjamin had more food given to him than the 
others. They were all happy together, 

Whe^ they had finished tneir bi^siness and were 
about to return home, Joseph commanded the 
stews^d to fill tiie sacks, and to put the mdney into 
ihem as before ; he also otdftved him to put a sil- 
ver cup^ besides the u\oaey, vuxo'SS^^Y^^TivvC^^^V 
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Early the next morning they went away. Soon 
after they were gone, Joseph bid his servant fol* 
low his brothers, and ask them for his silver cupi 
and to speak to them angrily, as if they had stolen 
the cup. ^ 

The man ' did as he was commanded^'— But the 
sons of Jacob declared that none of them had the 
cup; they said if it should be found among them, 
the man who took it should be a servant to Joseph. 
Each began to search his sack. The cup was 
found in Benjamin's sack. 

They were all in great trouble : they knew not 
how the cup was put into the sack ; and they t9ok 
their way back a^in to the city, which they had 
just left ; here, they fell down before Joseph, offer- 
ing to become his servants. Joseph said, he would 
not keep them all, he would take only the one who 
had taken the cup. The brothers thought of their 
poor father ; they remembered how he had loved 
Joseph ; they feared he might die, if he should lose 
this dear son also. Judah begged Joseph to take 
Mm for a servant, and to let Be^amin go home. 

Joseph could no longen deceive his brothers ; he ' 
commanded the people who were by, to go out.^-^ 
For some time he wept too much to speak ; when 
he could speak, he said, << I am Joseph your bro- 
ther, whom ye sold. — ^Does my fether live?" — 
His brothers could not answer him ; but this great 
and generous man told them not to be griet^ed ; 
he kissed them all, and wept vtty much when he 
tdok Benjamin in his arms. Benjamin was younger 
than Joseph^ he was a child when Joseph was is(3d, 
and could not have hated huQ) ot Vck^^ Vajs^ecov 
what was done to him. 

P2 
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The ^g WW very kind to Joseph's brotheis ; 
be seat their father many presents, when they weiu 
hack to him. Joseph invited his brothers to coQie 
and live with him in Egyp^ and sent lor his father 
to come likewise. 

Jacob could hardly believe that Joseph was alive 
when his sons told him so ; after iiome time^ how- 
ever, he did believe it, and afterwards went w'^th 
them into E^ypi. When he liad seen Joseph, h^ 
was willing to die ; but he lived happily with his 
children in Egypt seventeen years. — Jacob diet' ud 
Egypt : his «ons lived and died there also. They 
were all very happy. 

This is a very beautiful story ; it is found in 
nine chapters of the book of Genesis ; the first book 
in the Bible. It begins in the thirty^^eveoth ci&j^ 
ter (the thirty-eighth chapter contains nothing auout 
Joseph) and ends in the forty-seventh. 
- There are some parts of this story, some words 
in it, which children connot understand. What 
has been read you^can understand. When you are 
older you will love to read it in the bible. 

--^ — 

The names of Jacob's sons were, Reuben, Si- 
meon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zebulun, Dan, Napb* 
tali, Gad, Asher, Joseph, Benjamin. 
, Jacob was sometimes called Israe^ his childreii 
were called Israelites. Their children which lived 
lifter them w^^re also called Israelites. When tliey 
first went into Egypt there were seventy per^ops h 
911 of them. 

Ffmr hundred years passed a>v«y, The sons of 
Jacob died} their children a\\ d\^4\ the)! \«»^vObi\V 
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eil, who had chil()reii, bM they also had chil- 
en. At the end oif four hundred years there were 
any thousand persons in Egypt of the posterity 
Jacob. Wlien the Israelites first went into 
gypt, the people of Egypt treated them very 
udiy. After some time, when there were many 
raelites, the Egyptians became cruel to them: ^ 
ey made slaves of the Israelites. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Shephcrd.'^A man who takes care of sheep. 
Pit. — A deep place in tlie earthy deeper thao 
cellar. 

Drugs. — 'Substances used for medicine. 
Fa»n«c.— Scarcity of food. 
iSjptes.—^ Dishonest people^ who go about with a 
cret intention to learn what they can concerning 
hers,, and afterwards, to relate what they have 
en 01 other people's conduct. — Spies frequently 
tend to injure tl)Qse whose actions they observe ; 
ey seldom undertake such business from mere 
ipertinence ; th^y are coromonty hired by some 
en^y or tyrant, who wishes to control, cur to injure / 
ose who are watched by spies. ^ 

Prostration. — Respect shown to great men by 4 
ing down at their feet. This is done now in < 
me countries. — Persons among us, who wish to 
ow respect to others, only bend their bodies, or 
iw ; but in Asia, princes, and men in high sta- 
)ns, expect that those who vbit them will pros- 
ite themselves before them. 
Posterity, — Those who live after us. 
Slave. — A person who is o\A\gfe^ \^^^s^V«^ 
taher without pay ; wV\o c«r Ao tLcJOwsv?, ^ ^^ 
««e5, bv must do what bu wiW^«x ^e»ss»> 
4 
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may be bought and sold, like a horse, or any other 
animal. The man who owns the slave is his mas- 
ter. 

Ii9 the Bible, slaves are often called bondmen, 
and bondwomen. Persons who are not slaves, are 
freemen. There have been slaves every where, 
at all times. There are not so many slaves now, 
in tlie world, as there have been. Every year 
there are more and more freemen : perhaps in a 
few. years there will be no slaves at all. 

Negroes are now slaves in the United States, and 
in the West Indies. 

The Spaniards when they went to live in the 
West IncQa Islands, treated the poor natives so 
badly, that they almost all died ; then there were 
not enough people to do the work ; so the Spa- 
niards went to Africa, and stole, and bought meii^ 
and carried them to the West Indies. This was 
more than two hundred years ago. Since then, 
there have been many negro slaves in diiferent parts 
of America. 

Some of these slaves are treated kindly, and 
made very happy ; some are treated cruelly, and 
#inade very iniserable. 



» .••■■♦ 
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Tiffi Egypii^ins ti^at^d the Israelites su) cruellvj^ 
that tli^y began to be afraid the Hebrews would 
treat them ip the same inamier. The king o( 
Egypt ordered that aU the little hoys, born among 
the Hebrews, should he killed as soon as they were 
bom, aMd that the little girls might be left alive ^ 
so that in a few y^ars there might he^ no Hebrew! 
men ; aifd that the girls when grown up, should 
many Egyptian husb^ds; that in time there 
should be no Hebrews. 

On? of the Hebrew woni^n bad a little boy^ She 
made a cradle, and hid it among the tall rushes, or 
flags, which grow by the water side. One day the 
king's daughter c^e to th^ place where tlie infan^ 
was bidden, to wasK herself in the river ; she saw 
the cradle, and sent her no^aid, who was with h^r, tp 
fetch it to her. 

The maid carried it to the princess, and the littl? 
boy cried ; the princess pitied him ; she said, ^^ this 
is one of the Hebrews' children ;" and she sent h^r 
maid for a nurse to take care of the child. Th^ maid 
went to the child's mother; the princess gave her 
the childj and bid her take care of him. The prin- 
cess called hisnam^ Moses. 

Moses grew finely, and V\ve Yc^ttf»i%%\sa.^>scs^ 
tai^t very well, and he gicevr uv ^ "^^ ^"^^ ^^^"^^^ 
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man. When Moses had bH:ome a man, he one day 
saw the Hebrews ver^ hfird at work, and he saw one 
of the Egyptians strike a Hebrew ; he was angry 
at this ; and as nobody was near to hinder him, he 
killed the Egyptian, and hid him in the sand. 

Soon after, Moses saw two Hebrews fighting to- 
gether^ he went to them, and tried to part tl^in ; 
but one of them said, '^ Do you intend to kill me, 
as you killed the Egyptian f^ Moses was afraid 
when he heard this. Soon after, the king heard 
that Moses had killed an Egyptian, and die king 
determined to kill Moses, llierefore, Moses went 
away to Midian, another country. 

When Moses was in Midian, he was one day sit- 
ting by a well, when seven young women came 
thither to draw water for their father's sheep. In 
those days, young women took care of sheep. Mo- 
ses helped them, and they went home and told their 
fatht'r of it. Their father, whose name was Je- 
thro, desired them to call Moses into the house, 
that he might thank him, and give him some food. 

When they had called Moses, he went into the 
bouse ; Jethro afterwards invited him to live with 
him; and Moses married one of Jethro's daugh* 
ters ; her name was Zipporah. Moses took care 
of sheep, for his father-in-law. While Moses, lived 
in Midian, the king of Egypt died ; and. the poor 
Hebrews suffered many hardships ; and God pitied 
them. 

God sent a messenger to Moses, to tell him 

how unhappy the Hebrews were, and that he meaiot 

they should leave Eg3rpt, and go back to the coon- 

Hj of Canaan, where their father Jacob had lived;. 

smd that Moses must go back to ^^\>^) ^^d ^ 

^'tb bis couprymea to Canaan, aiM\ WV^ ^SoRmx.^ 
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irn out tbe people who now lived la Ctaaaa. 
iler this, because God commanded Mm, Mose^ 
K»k his wife, and his children, and returned to 

Moses had a brouier in Egypt, whose name was 
ATon. Aaron was very glad to see Moses ; Moses 
M Aaron all that God had commanded ; and Aa- 
>n was glad to ^ssist Moses to help the Hebrews. 
lie two brothers called the Hebrew men together, 
id tolif them that God pitied them, and that they 
lustall go to Canaan. The people were gmteful 
i God, and they bowed their heads, and li^^hip- 
ed, or praised God. '* ' 

Moses did as God had told him. He went to the 
ing, and begged that the people might go into the 
ssert to worship God ; but the king would not al- 
^w the Hebrews to leave their work. He gave 
lera more work, and treated them worse than 
^er. God brought many plagues upon the Egyp- 
ins, because they had injured the Hebrews. 

Some time after, Moses and Aalrpn bid all the 
ebrews take their sheep, and ail the things in 
eir houses, and all their children, and march out of 
gypt. The Egyptians were willing that the He- 
rews should go, because they believed that the 
ebrews bad caused them a great deal of trouble, 
id they were afraid they might cause much more. 

The Hebrews did as Moses and Aaron com- 
anded. They led Egypt ; four hundred and 
irty years after their father Jacob went thither, 
jventy men went into Egypt — six hundred thou- 
ind riien departed out of Egypt. Besides thesie, 
ere women and children. 

Tbe Hebrews always afterwaxA* xoaA^ ^ V5»&xcjc^ 
It day of the year, on wYueh \5ftSi^ ^"wsx^ «^ ^ 
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Egypt. This feast was called tfte f^ast df the 
Passover. God showed the Israelites the way ihc^ 
must take ; he went before thetti as a doiid in the 
day, and a fire io the night. 

Though the Egyptian people allowed the He- 
brews to go, the king was not willing they shoaid 
go ; and when he heard that they were gone, he 
was angry, and determined to go after them, and io . 
punish them. 

The king took with him a great number of men, 
and followed the Hebrews. When the Egyptians 
came to the place where they were, near to the 
Red Sea, the Hebrews were very much afraid, but 
Moses told them God would save them. 

The Hebrews; passed over a dry place of the 
Red Sea, which the ^waters left. The Egyptians 
followed after them ; but the waters flowed back, 
and drowned all the Egy])tians. When they were 
sftfe on the other side, the Hebrews looked back, 
and saw the dead bodies of the Egyptians ; they 
felt very grateful to God who had preserved them. 
Moses sung a beautiful 9ong in praise of God. His« 
^ sister Miriam played on an instrument called the 
tim))rei ; aad all the women played upon timbrels, 
and danced for joy, and sung praises to God. God 
gave them food to eat In the wilderness; and he 
gave them the ten commandments; and laws, 
about what they should eat, and wear, akid how 
they should worship him. They wandered aboat 
injhe wilderness forty years. They had many 
wars with people who stopped them as they march- 
ed along, and tl^eir leader Moses, died when they 
came ia sight of Canaan. 

God told them, if tViey wetc V\tVft^^\vfe '^^d 
pUBiah them, and that if ihey vet^ ^Ki^,;ixA^X«?j^ 
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lb law, he would make them happy. He told 
hem if they were wicked, and became good aftei^ 
rards, he would forgive them. He tells all people 
o ; Jesus Christ told them so many years after 
^oses died, and it hds afl ways happened so to every 
K)cly. 

Before Moses died, he went up into a high hill, 
called mount Pisgah, and saw the country where the 
[lebrews were to live. Here Moses praised God,, 
ind blessed the people, and died. The people were 
ifiticted, and mourned for him very much : tttey 
lad been very wicked, had troubled him oft^ f 
low they were grieved to lose inich a liJenefactor 
ind friend. Aaron had died before. 

After Moses died, Joshua took care of thb .He- 
brews 5 he went with them into Canaan. They 
were obliged to kill a great many people, who li^- 
ed there, before they could have the cottfitry; at 
length they took possession of it, and iiv^ there 
many hundred years. 

llie country of Canaan was afterwards called 
ludea 5 it is now called Palestine ; and Is in Tnlf 
key, in Asia. It is easy to find upon a map wher^ 
these events happened. This part of the history 
6f the Hebrews is to be found in the Old Testa- 
ment, in different chapters, from' the beginning Cff 
the book of Exodus, to the twenty-third chzptbt of 
the book of Joshua. 

Q 
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BOUSES. 



A great deal of vrork must be done to build a 
house. Many men must labour, many things must 
' be usedy many trades be employed. 

The labourer digs the cellar, he lays a floor of 
stone to it, and he makes walls of stone. 

The walls of the house, and the chimneys, are 
made next; they are made of bricks and stone; if 
the house is very fine the stone is marble. The 
bricks and stone are cemented or fastened together, 
with mortar. 

The house is divided into stories, and into rooms; 
large beams are laid under the floors, and posts of 
wood divide the rooms. The floors are made of 
l^ards ; the walls and the celling are covered with 
plaister; the windows are made of glass ; the doors 
are sometimes made of wood called mahogany 
sometimes the doors are made of white wood, aud 
painted. . When the house is quite finished, the 
walls are covered with paper, the ceiliogs are 
washed with lime ; the doors and the shutters are 
hung upon iron hinges, they are fastenedby hooks, 
bolts, locks, and keys, and many parts ofiihe house 
are covered with paint of difierent colours. The 
iw^f is covered with pteces of %VdX«. The stones 
which are laid in the cellar, «xt dw% wjXoI 1Jtft^a:^^ 
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«t some distance from the hoase ; ibey aie brought 
k carts by the labourer to die place where they are 
wanted. Stones are a natural production. 

The bnaement or lowest part of the house is 
made of stones. 

Brtc^«.-^Bricks are not found ready made.--' 
The brickmaker makes them. Children have seen 
that soft and blueish clay wjiich is used to draw 
out grease. There are large places, longer and 
wider than a street, covered with this clay; water 
is mixed with the clay, which makes it soft, tike the 
dough of which lH*ead is made. . Peqile go to the 
place where so much of this clay is found ; they 
make what is called a brick yard, and place in it a 
very large kind of oven, llie oven is called a 
brick-kiln, and is made to bake bricks. "Bricks are 
made like little loaves. Bread is put into pans 
to bake ; clay is ^t into little wooden boxes called 
moulds. Jtf you look at bricks you will see that 
they are all alike ; the clay becomes a little dry an 
hard in the boxes, then it is taken out, and baked 
till the bricks ai-e red and hard. 

Th^ bricks ^are then sold to persons who want 
them. 

Mortar, is made of lime, sand, and tlie haur of 
animals ; the hair which is scraped off of shoe leath^ 
er is put into the mortaK Lime is at first stones, a 
kind of very hard chalk. The lime stones are 
burned in a great fire till they become that white 
powder, which you see. The lime is put into bar- 
rels and sold. 

The beams of the house wete VaJt^<i\.t«es»%^'t 

tree is cat off with an axe from iVve tw>x% ^ "^^ 

branches are cut off, the bark \ic\x\.^^^«»^^ ^'^ 
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Touod truak is madt ftriuare. These square logs 
tre cfiUed timber. Sf/ine logs are sawed into 
boards^ these are fastened together with nails. 

Qlai$f is made with sand and ashes, and some 
other substances, mehed together. The squares 
of glass used in windows, are called panes; they 
are cut with a diamond* A knife will not cut glass. 

The labourer, the brickmaker, the bricklayer 
pr mason, the carpenter or man who works on 
WQOfit ithe gUeier, the painter, the locksmith, the 
blficksmith, ^ho furnishes hinges and nails, all work 
upon a house. 

EXPLANATIONS. 7t 

The top of a house is the roof. 
The Liwest part of the house is the hmsemeni. 
The lowest part of a thing — ^that part on which 
the upper part rests, is the btue or basis. 

Thedoorof a house has sometimes a little roof 

trojecting over it, this little roof is supported by 
illars ; uiis is a portico. Sometimes the half of a 
pillar is set flatly against a house, not to support any 
thing, but to make l}ie house look betten These 
half pillars are called pilasters. 

The top of the pillar is called the capital. 
The foot or base of the pillar is the pedestal,. 
The po^t which stands on the pedestal is thf 

9haft. 

The little pillars or posts which are set at the end 
of the stairs are commonly called iKmister^, — Ban- 
hter is not the right name, \1 sVvouVd be hahuster ^ 
all the balusters together mate u\i«X\s&vwA»- 
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letimes the ceiling of a room is flat ; some* 

t is hollowed like the iosideof an egg shell;, 

ai vaulted ceiling 

sesy churches, or any kind of buildings, are 

r. 

art of building houses, churdies, &^ is 
'dure, 

person who lays out the plan of a house, as 
draws put a partem on a piece of paper, is 
kitect. * 

ital, not only means the top of a pillar, it 
the top or head of any thing. That part of 

which IS of the greatest importance is the 
fpart. The largest city of a country is its 
I ' 

tey is sometimes called capital, 

round top of a building is called a dome. 
le, sometimes means house, 
tes^ic, means belonging to a (loose ; the ani- 
^hich live about a house are domestic ani- 

Servants are domestics j or people belonging 
amily, in the house. 

ola. — A little building raised on the roof of 
r building. 

■e.— The top of a steeple which b tall and 
I. 

«2 



SALT. 



Tb« salt which we eat with our meat is found 
ajpiost every where. The water of the great ocean 
contains salt. People eollecta great quantity of 
watei and pla^e it so that the water evaporates and 
l^v^ the salt. 

A child could make salt in this way. Take sooi^ 
s^t waiter in a saucer, set it in the sun ; the water 
will dry up in time, and leave little particles of 
salt sticking about the saucer. - 

Some countries are very iar from the sea, but in 
these countries, there are mines of salt. Qod 
knew thats^lt would preserve many things which 
men would want to keep, and that it woukl nuike 
their food tas^e agreeably ; so he has given it to all, 
parts of our world, that men might haye it every 



Qoffee U Ibe seed o( a plan^ Good coffee comes 
from Arabia, and from the West India ffiLand&i 

Tea is the leaves of s^ p^nt. 

Molasses and sugar, are made from the juice of 

the sugar cane. Sugar cane is a kind of grass, it 

has stalks much larger and taller than our grass j 

when these stalks are ground in a mill the juice 

runs out. People boil the juice and make roolas- 

ses and sugar. Sugar cane ^^rows ia hot countries. 

Wtf in the United States, sen^ ^\V^ Wv^ ^xosgk ^ 

which grow ill out couuu^^ to ^^ 'wwm f^srasseri 
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of the West Indies, and to some other phu^es ^diere 
there is sugar, and our ships bring back sugar and 
coffee, and other things which grow in those coun- 
tries. 

The things which are sent! away in our ships are 
called exports. The things which are brought 
back are imports. 

Sugar and salt are iti little pieces, called ciystals. 
All things which can be melted, and which grow 
bard when they are cooled, have shs^pes of their 
own, called crystals. The same substance al- 
ways forms crystals of the same shape. The 
crystals of water, which is snow, are white like 
salt ; but the pieces, or crystals of snow, are not 
shaped like the tittle crystals of salt. The crys-i 
tals of salt, are not like the crystals of sugar. We 
cannot oercteve the exact shapes of these crystals 
without a microscope. / 



THE SENSES. 



Seeing, hearing, smelling,, tasting, feeling, are 
the senses : God has provided for the gratiiicatina 
pf all these senses. His goodness may indeed be 
perceived in all that He has made; but in nothing 
more than in those enjoyments which cannot be 
bought with money, and which the rich and the poor 
equally possess. The beautiful colours of the 
clouds, the animals, the flowers, and the minerals, 
are given to every eye. The primary, or original 
colours are, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indi- 
go, and violet. 

1 here are agri^able sounds produced by every 
moving thing. The water as it runs, the wind as 
it blows, the trees as they wave their branches, 
the birds, and every harmless animal, and particu 
larly the voices of men, convey delightful sounds 
to the ear. 

Some substances have disagreeable smells ; these 
are designed to inform us, that too much of them, 
inhaled too long, might hurt us ; God has given 
some sweet odours to refresh and please us. Odour, 
b what is commonly called the smell, or perfume, 
of a thing. Sulphur, baa «. dvaajgceeable odour.— 
JRoses, have a/ragrant odow. "^xsv^ ^dnnx^'^i!^ 
aromatic, as thcx^e of cu«k«HiCJa«ai^raxXxM^» 'Wct^ 



lubstaaeet «^icliaffi>rd odour, s^ odmibrGm^ufy^ 
stances. 

There ar^ different tast^. We tuste wHb the 
iBouth. We sometimes say the palafe^-^y thitt^ 
we mesfi th^ p^rt ol the mopth and thn)»t which 
tastes. If we like the taste of a thing, w^- say it is 
palatable^ if il cannot be eaten, it is nitpa/a^o^/e. 
The taste of any siibstance is its Jlavour* Fla* 
vours are various — sweet, sour, bitter, pungent, 
sah, insipid. 

Sugar is sweet — lemon is sour — wormwood is 
foitter-^-fliustard is hot, or pungent-^rice is insipid. 
In»:pid, means having very liuie flavour. 

Among the things which are taken in to the stom- 
ach by man, some taste very well, and do him good; 
some do hi|n harm ; some make him sick when 
he IS well, and others make him wc^U when he is 
sick. Those which make the sick well, are medi-' 
cineg. Those substances which kill people, when 
•wallowed, are /Kn«off«. 

We/ce/in every part of our bodies. 

Whatever the organs of sense feel, is a sensation. 
Tlie prick of a pin is a painful semaiian. I'he 
kiss of one who loves us, and whom we love, is a 
sweet sensation* 

Sensations are not thoughts. Thoughts belong 
to the mind. Sensations to the body. 

It is easy to tell tlie difference between a thing, 
a thought or ieka^ and a word. 

A things may be perceived by the senses. A 
house is a thing. When we do not see it, or hear 
of it, we can thiuk of it. There is not a Aou««vcl 
our minds ; there is the idea o^ aVvow"?*. ^"^ ^^ 
Idea is, whatever is in the mmd w\ieu ^tKasv^\%i«A 
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A very Wise many Mr. Locke^ said lbis-~ft Ktde 

child can understaod it. 

The letters, li^o-u-^-e, make a word; we can see 
it whea it is printed or written ; we hear it wbeoit 
is spoken ; the seeingj'or the hearing of h, presents 
to our minds the idta of a house. 

Wordi ara the signs of our ideu^ 

Granmary is not about ttogs ; it is about teords. 



KNOWLEDGE. 



Our minds feel and think ; our bodies do not 
Jiiak. There are tieo sorts of beings. Those 
which live and think } and those which do n<>t live 
and think.* 

Soul^ spirit, mind, intellect, are names of that 
which lives and thinks. 

God, who created all, is a spirit. He has given 
mind to many creatures which he has made ; but 
to many he has not given mind.r 

All that we can know is about God, and abo,ut 
the things which he has made. He has made the 
heavens, which we see ovi^r our heads, and all the 
btfght lights that are there; he has made us, and 
has placed us in this world ; and he has made us ^ 
ab^e to learn a great deal about the things which are 
ID 4>ur world. 

There . are three sorts of things which we see 
here — animals, plants, and minerals. 

Animals are living creatures. Plants grow^ but 
do not feel, that we know of. 

Minerals are all the substances found below the 
surface of the earth. 

Besides these, there are water, air, thunder, fire, 
and light. 

• See Stewart's Dissertation ^t^&ne^ X»^ft\jkRW ^iSfictfsw. 
of the EncydopeditL Britanulca. 
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We know something about God. We know that 
he is goody and wise, and that he can do what he 
pleases to do. 1 he science which treats of God, 
is called Theoiogf. ^ 

We know something of m^'s Minds ; we know 
that we can learn many things; we know that 
we love some things^ that we do not love othei 
things, and that we remember some things. The 
history of the powers of men's minds, and of the 
Uws which govern minds, is called Metaphysics. 

We know something 6f our own bddies ; ^t 
know that we breathe, eat, and sleep ; that wef^et, 
see, hear, smell, and taste. We know that we 
have bones, flesh, blood, and skin ; that we have 
limbs to move, and strength to move them — that 
we have eyes, and ears, &c. An account of the 
different parts of the human body is Anatomy, 

We know something of animals, of man, qusl- 
drupeds, birdsy fishes, insects, reptiles. The his- ' 
tdry of all aninfial life is Zoology. 

We know sonielWng' of plants — thai they have 
roots, trunks', stalks, leaves, flow'ers, seeds^ and 
that these parts have variotis properties and uses. 
The natural history of vegetables is Botany, 

We know something of the inside of the eartl, 
Something of minerals ; we know saind, chalk, clay, 
iron, stones, sulphur. The history of minerals b 
Minerahgy. 

People have leamcfd the Histoi^y of a great nikaiiy 
birds, how long thev live, what they eat, how they 
build their nests, how many eggs they lay, wUit 
different countries different sorts inhabit. The na- 
tural history of birds is Ornithology. 

People have caught many \sa\iA^ qK ^%\tf»^ they 
^now which are 'good to eat, atA N«\a^ «^ ^mJc 
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fiod ; what kmdi live m the ^'eat ocean^ and what 
live ih the mess. The history of fishes is Ich' 
Myology. ' " ' 

All those beatttiftil^ sheHs which have so many 
coloors, thai are so saiooth^ and are of so many 
shap^, corae out of the sea; once there were 
living creatufes ia them. The history of shells is 
Canchology. 

We are acquainted with iPiects — the bees that 
make honey, the moschetos that sting us, the fiies 
that buzz in oar ears, the 9phi% which crawls on 
the rose bush. The history of insects is EntotMh 

Sone people have looked a long while at the 
akv I tbey have looked there^ with large glasses, 
calM jt^escofies ; they have giveit names to the 
. stars ; they have counted them, have observed 
their places, and seen how fasvl, and how far tliey 
move. The history of the heavenly bodies is A^ 
MftitHoy. , 

Some people hdve been, all round the world in 
ships, and have been backwards and forwards 
across the ocean. The ait of guiding ships is call- 
ed iVavi^o/ton. 

They have carried the things which grew In one 
cbuntry to another, they have brought back to their 
own cdtintfy the thinga which are produced and 
ate made in the connlry thither diey went; they 
hate given money for what they have brought 
home, and have taken money fur what they left 
toehindw The duuige of commodities for money, 
IS Commerce. 

Some people never leave theit \i!0«i«'& s ^^"i ^fi^^ 
Inihe country f plongb the ficMsy >e«^ cwi%^^»^ 
horses, and sheep ^cv^ grass^ ami loakftXvVj-i^^^ 
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wheat, and com, and reap it, and teat some of it, 
and sell some of it. The cultivation of the fields^ 
is Agriculture. 

Some persons have seen a great many countries, 
and seas; they have learned what others know, 
of all the countries and oceans in the world ; they 
have drawn maps showing the places of the differ- 
ent countries, the rivers, the towns, the mountuns, 
and the lakes. * An account of the earth, is Gfo- 
gr^hy. 

The history of thunder, (ire^ air, water, and 
light, is called Natural PJnio90phy. 

The noise of thunder, and the bright light which 
is seen when it thunders, is caused by EledricUv* 

Dr. Franklin found out electricity. Fire is in 
every thing with which we are acquainted, even in 
ice. Things which cause the feeling of heat have 
a great deal of fire in them ; things which cause 
the feeling of cold, have a smaller ((Uantity of fire 
in them. Fire gives light, if there is enough of it ; 
another substance, called phosphorus^ gives light 
Perhaps children have seen old pieces of decayed 
wood which gave light'; that light is given by phos- 
phorus. 

Light shows us the things which are about us, 

and gives them colour. Those things which can 

be seen, are visible ; those which cannot be seen, 

are invisible. Men and houses are visible — air is 

inivisible. Sight is vision* The light which we 

see, comes from the sun, or from fires artificially 

^produced. If the light comes straight to our eyes, 

it is direct — the light from the candle is direct* 

If the light comes through ^ay substance, it is 

refracted- — Hive light wViicVv cota«& \^\qk>^ >^i!t 

glass window, is re/racted, ot V>t^\ifts\,>a%^Nsafc>^^ 
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* 

18 divided— -part of the light is on the outside of the 
window, and part on the inside — the window 
Inreaks, or divides the light. 

The light which falj^ opdti a substance, and does 
not g(y through it, is turned back, or leflected 
When the candle is held to one side of the looking 
glass, the light cannot be seen on the other ; the 
quicksilver on one side of the glass, prevents the 
light from going through it — the light is reflected 

The history of light iarid vision, is called oj!)<«c«. 
The organ of sight is the eye. The anatomy or 
the eye is very curious. The little spot in the 
middle of the eye is the pupil; the coloured circle 
which surrounds the pupil^ is the iris. 



ALKALI. 



Substances which have a 30ur taste^ are acids. 
Some substances^ added to acids, take the sour 
taste from them ; these are Alkalies. When cream 
is sour, put a little pearl ash into it, and it b no 
longer sour. Pearl ash is an Alkali. 

Pearl ash is made from the ashes of burnt wood. 
The ashes are covered with water ; the water soon 
becomes of the -colour of colTee, it b strained offi 
and is called ley. 

'i his ley is boiled till it evaporates ; at the bottom 
of the vessel in which the ley is boiled, are found 
whe crystals of pot ash ; irom the pot ash b made 
the fine and white Alkali, called Pearl A»h» 



BREAD. 

Bread is made of flour, water, yeast, and a 
little salt ; when these substances are first mixed, 
the dough takes up a small space ; in a short time 
it begins to swell, or rise, and in a few hours it is 
fit to bake. Flour and water without yeast, is taSL" 
ed paste. 

The motion and swelling caused by yeast, is, 
called fermentation. 

Yeast is mixed with hops, malt, and water, to 
make beer. What is called the working of beer, 
hyermentation. 
Fermentation — the motion wi^ «ix^^TiW«v <\C 
certain substances^ producedb^ x\ift «i\TXxa^ oV^^* 
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SHOES. 



« at the shoes on your feet They are made 

ther is the skin of dead aniroals, with the 
ken off. There are two parts to your shoe ; 
'o kinds of leather in it. The upper leather 
covers tlie top of your foot^ is of one kind, 
; sole or bottom of the shoe is another. 

upper Jeather of shoes is made of calf skin, 
;p skin, or seal skin. 

sole leather is made of the skin of the cow, 

After the butcher has killed the animal, he 
iff the skin, and sends it to the currier. The 

puts some lime upon it, which loosens the 
ifterwards he lays the skin on a log, and 
I it quite clean ; then he washes it, and dries 
en it is dry, he colours, or makes it black ; 
m it is fit for the shoemaker. The thick 

of wlyich the sole is made, b the skin of 
or cow. When the hair is taken off, the skin 
ed.* Tanning is the trade of the tanner, 
ig is done with the bark of a tree, ground 
The skin is put ;nto water, and this ground 
I spread over it ; the leather is left in th^ 
nd water, till it grows stiff and thick. 
08t all children have put alum into thieir 

; they know that the alum draws the skin 
mouth, and makes it feel stiff-^just so, the 
nrws the skm^ oHsole leather. 
R3 
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This property of some substances to draw up 
the parts of other things, and make them harder 
and thicker, is called mtringency. Alum is o*- 
tfingentf and oak bark is %bringent. 

The tanned leather is used for the soles of shoes, 
and some other puirposes. 

The currier, the tanner, and the shoemaker, 
are all t>bliged to labour for us, before we can ha?e 
shoes. 
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ETAL9. 



Gold. Lea». 

Silver. Tin. 

coppkk. quickbilvbb, 
Iron. 

Ear rings are niRde of fold. Thimbles und 
{»oons of sUver. Cents Rre made of coppen 
The bones' shoes are niade of iron. The spoat is 
R»adeof lead. Candlesticks, pans, and. waterings 
pots are made of tiii. The back of the kpkkpg 
0a»sk is covered with qaicksilver. 

These are. all metals. Metab oame ouloC the 
ground. 

People dig into the earth to find melala. 

The pla^ iriiere met^Js caa be fixmd^ is colled 
m ^ QKRe. The meM is fiMud in the mine, miaed 
With dirt, stones, and some other substances; when 
the imrtRl fa found, mixed in tka munaer, it ia eall- 
cd an are. 

Gold is the heRviest of aU metak ; il weighs 
nuiie thaiK nineteen times as mudi as waier wei^Mb 
That hy a cup fiitt of gold would be- mmre hnvy 
tbm nineteen copR, fiUed wkh wrVr* 

iSilvier is elevea tlnteaheamc itoack'«%l«v 

GijpiMr ii aeatly nine timeRlR«»n«i ^taa^^«»** 
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LroD 18 dgfat times heavier thau water. 

Lead is twelve times heavier than water* 

Tio is seven times heavier than water. 

Quicksilver is fifteen times^uvier than water. 

Steelj of which scissors, k^es^ and many otheir 
tnings are made, is prepared from troiiF— juM such 
black iron as the stove — ^it is made so smooth, 
bright, and sharp, by a particular manner of work- 
ing it. 

6rass, of which knockers, bell handles, little 
thimbles, and a great many other things, are made, 
IS itself made of copper, and another whitish sub- 
stance, called ^inc. The copper and zinc are 
melted together, and become brctts. 

Children often melt lead, and pour it into differ* 
ent shapes. If the melting kod is kept for a con- 
siderable time over the fire, a quantity of nnaH 
■calesmaybe perceived floating upon die surface 
of it; if the lead remain a long time upon the 
fire, the w^ole of it will be chang^ to these scales ; 
they will become a fine powder. The powder of 
burnt metals, (for all except gdd and stiver, may 
be burnt by long continued heat,) is called calx. 

The plural of calx, is calces. 

The calces of lead prepared in one way, become 
red had ^ prepared in another wtiy, they be^tome 
whUtlead. 

The white paint which is put upon hooses b a 
mixture of oil and white lead. 

Metals and g^ass are hriJUant; that is, they 
shine when they are in the li^it. The light passes 
through the g^ass ; it is transparent, light does 
not pass f/irough the metal ; ii U opoq^. 
Metals are the heaviest «u\>&\axvc«& n«\q!^ vt^ 
kaowa in the world. Take a i^Xecfc t>^ ^{«|iec y»^ 
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y big takJMtt^y in «iie haiid> and t doltor In^he 
other — which is the heaviest ? ^ Metals are keavy. 

Tdte a liammery liDd a Httle piece of bricii — 
strike the brick witM^e hammer— 'the brick flies 
into a thousaitid littS^wtldes. Take a f^ce of 
lead, beat it with the hammer, it spreads larger and 
larger, the longer it 14 beaten. This property of 
spreading under the Hammer is maUeabiiity. A 
substance \i4iich spreads, when it is beaten, is fita/« 
kable. The brick is not wiaileable, it is brittle. 
Lead b malleable. AU metals are nuMeabie, One 
name for a hammer y is malleL 

Metals can be drawii out to wire. Iron and 
brass, and gold wire, are used for many purposes. 
When a lump of any substance can be drawn out 
into a string, it is ductile. Molasses ^ when it is boiled 
becomes hard — a lump of it can be pulled out very 
long, and can be twisted, without breaking. In the 
same manner, a lump of gold, iron, or brass, can be 
drawn into wire. Gold can be drawn to a wire as 
fine as a hair. 

Metals are ductile. 

This sticking together of the parts of a substance 
is called cohesion^ or tenacity. Sand has no temt- 
citVf but gold has. 

Metals will melt — a lump of wax, or of snow, 
will melt very quickly^ it takes a longer time, and 
liotter fire to melt metals than to melt snow. 

Melting, la fusion. 

Substances which melt are fusible. Some sab- 
stances when they ar^ put into the fire, fall to pow* 
der as woody which falls to the powder, called askes* 
A substance which is changed b^ f«^ \ov^'«^«t^>!^ 
talcined, 
Metala are/usibk. 
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A mtlftl k ft MBtonl, opa§fU0f hmffh ^0taUu 
ductikf wadfiimkle mnerak 

Metals are found in all countries. Some coun* 
tries produce much greater J||iitities than othenu 
Very little goU is ANjod i^^ucope j Asia pro- 
duces somoi Africa morei and tt|e gold mines of 
South America more than^very other part of the 
world. There is a grieat d^ of silver abo in 
Soutii America. The richen^gold and silver mines 
are in Potosi, in the country of Perq. 
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Look tit a silver ddllar. Once that dollar was 
in the mine. Some people went there and found 
the silver ore; they carrwd il to a lalfge oven, call- 
ed a furnace^ where was a very hot lire. The fire 
mdted the silver, which ran out from the other 
things mixed with it : they did not melt, so the sil- ^ 
ver was found by itself, pure. The pure silver is 
too soft to be used by itself, without the addition of 
some other metal to make it a little harder. 

in small quantity of some other metal is added 
to the silver : this is called alloy. 

The metal used for money is carried to a place 
called the ndat : there it is cut into small pieces 
and weighed. Every true dollar weighs exactly so 
much ; every half dollar weighs half as much as a 
whole dollar. / 

The piece of silver intended lor the dollar, or 
half dollar, is then stamped. Children have seen 
a watch seal, and have seen the figure upon the 
watch seal stamped upon sealing wax. In the 
same manner, the head of Ifoerty, tlie letters, and 
the date of the year, which may be seen on eagles, 
dollars, and cents, are stamped upon them. MettU 
money ^ which has this stamp, is called coin. Bank 
notes are. pieces of paper, u&eA fot ixvw«:^ - '^swros^ 
people, who have a great qj[»iiX\t^ Q*^ \stfS^^'S ^^^^"^ 
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togetbef in a place called the Aonifc.* here they Awep 
the coin; but in order to have money to use, they 
Airnish people with a great many pieces of paper, 
which have written upon th^kthe value of ail the 
money which is io tnat baHT that sends out the 
notes. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Pure^ means without mixture* We say dear 
> brandy, when we mean brandy alone. 

That is not right : it is. pure brandy. Water 
alone, in a glass, is pure water ; brandy alone, in a 
g^ass, is pure brandy f mi k the brandy aiid water 
together«-^then, neither the brandy nor water are 
pure. 
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SPJHnAIlDS. 



The silver mines of South America belmig to 
the S'paniardis. People thiok if they have a j>reat 
deal of money they shall be happy. Some money 
is necessary ; wie cannot have what we ^mmt, unless 
we can buy it. But if w^ have much more money 
than we need, we are not happier for it. We 
should take care of our monev^ and not spend it 
foolishly ; but we should not mve it too mudi — if 
\i;e do, we shall become avarieknu. 

Some people believe if they have money, that it: 
makes them of more importance than if they had 
it not ; they believe that they need not try to make 
tiiemselves agreeable $ that they need not do any 
work ; that they need not improve their minds, or: 
learn any thing. Jiist so the pec^ile of Spain 
thought, when they had got a great quantity of gold 
from South America. They had so much mooe^i 
they knew they could send to the poorer coootriea 
of Europe, and buy whatever they uranted. 

They left off making what is necessary to wear; 
they left off cultivating the groond; and l4iey left 
off improving their minds ; and so, while all the 
people of oth^* countries were growing more indusr 
trious, more learned, and more tesi^ecXQi^c^i&^^^QiKs^ 
rich Spwaiards were becoimiig mote V^e^ issiot^ Vsr 
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norant, more jproud, aed more despicable, tlianaaj 
other people of 'Europe. 

The way ^attbe Spaniard* came to possess 
these mines was this^ m^ 

DISCOVERT OF AMERICA. 

About three hundred and twenty years ago, 
there lived a very wise man, named Christopher 
Columbus. He was bom at Crenoa, a city of Italy. 
He thought a great deal about this world that we 
live in^ he believed that it was round, like an 
orange; he believed that men could sail all round 
it.- A fly could creep round an orange, and come 
back to the [^ace from which he set ootr Columbus 
believed tiiat men could sail round the world iu a 
ship, cmd come back to the place whence they set 
out; he believed if they would try to do this, they 
would find some countries, whieh the people of £u- 
ropCLfaad never seen, or heard of. 

At that time, Europe, Asia, and Africa, were, 
known; they all lie on one side of the globe. — 
What was on the other side, none of the people 
knew. Columbus wanted to go and see, but he 
could not go, unless he had several ships and ma* 
ny men with him. These things cost a great deal of 
money. No. person haa so much money to give 
away, so Columbus was obliged to ask the king of 
some country tO|uFocure him the aoen, money, and 
ships that he wanted. Kings can have the use of 
such things, in the countrie» which they govern. 

Columbus applied to the gaoemmesd of hb own 

counti;y first— afterwards to the king of England, 

and the Ung of Portugal* Tlma^overnment, and 

these lungs f did not choose Xo ttaRAsxCc\\»s^>^.^ 



Atlaist be weht to Spain. Tlie name of the king 
•f Spain was Ferdinand, the name of the queeti 
was Isabella* Queen Lobelia was vei'y mtiieh 
pleased with the plaql^f Columbus } she hoped be 
would find the eoautries be expected to find, - and 
she tried very much to persuade the king to give 
Columbus such things as he wanted. 

The king promised to give Columbus what was 
necessary, if Columbus would promise to givehiiii 
the greater part of the valuable things he might 
find. Cohimbus promised to do this. The king 
gave him three ships, and what he wanted be- 
sides. In the month of August the ships sailed^- 
a great number of people went to the water side, to 
see them set sail. They felt very curious to know 
■whither they would go, and what they would find. . 

When the sailors got far out of the ^ght of land, 
a great way into the Atlantic Ocean, they began to 
%e afr^d ; t^ey wanted to go back to Spatn^ and 
jrefused tb obey Columbus, fikit Cobimbus per- 
suaded them to wait a little longer, and a few weeks 
-after they left Spain, they came to the Bahama 
islands, and afterwards to the larger islamls, aow 
called Cuba and Hispaniola. 

The people of these idaads were not white> like 
the men of Europe, nor black, like the natives ot 
Africa. These men were surprised when they saw . 
the Spaniards. Columbus returned to Spain. — 
The king and queen were vei;y glad when they 
heard of the pew country he had found. They sent ' 
him back again, and sent many other ships ; these 
discovered all the islands now called the 'West lib* 
dies, and the large country of South ^raatx^'a.* 

The Spaniards took these coauw\e!siot^&s«a «^*^> 
snd every thing th^ could find m iQeikov, ' W«3 
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found great qn^ntitifes ofg/M ani •ibwr, ind tre^t 
ed the poor najtives very criieUj^ m hopes that tjli; 
natives would teli them of stilt more gold^aad sUvei 
than they had found. a 

The kiDf[[S of other countries seat out ships to 
America, till in time America was aU known to the 
people of Europe* 

People came from the different countries of Eu- 
rope, to difierent parts of America. They found no 
towns, and pleasant fields, aad fine gardens ; they 
found only woods^ aad wild men, and wild animats. 
The men were called JndianBy because they looked 
somewliat like the people who live in Inc^, a 
country of Asia. 

There were a great many Indians then — now 
there are a very few. In two hundred years, there 
have become more and mure white men— fewer 
and fewer Indians. 

The Spaniards were not only cruef to the peer 
Indians, but they were cruel also to Odumbus, 
who had made them so rich. 

They did not make Columbus happy ; he died 
before he was an old mao ; he n as very wiliiog to 
die, because he was unhappy. 

Chrisiopher Columbus discovered America in 
the year 1492. 



Qavemment, It is not easy to give children an 

idea of government. That which ^vems us, is 

that which causes us to obey. In a school, th^ 

master^ or mistress, tells the scholars what they 

must do, and they do wh-di xV>j ^^ VaVllcvdo.— 

The maiter governs^ t\|e chiWrctv qV^ ^ 
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In a large country like the United States of Ame- 
fKa, where we live, there are a great number of peo- 
ple ; they ofiey laws, wliich aie made by some wise 
men among them. The wise men are the rvXen. 
The people choose the rulers, and then they do 
what the rulers command them to dA. 

The rulers form the government. 
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TflBBKarediflerentkindsofMl. Animals pro- - 
duce di. Vegetables produce oil ; and there ii 
fowil *nl. 

The (hI vhich Is burnt in the lamp, U found in 
the wbale. The whale ii a very laree fish. More 
than lixty barrels of oil have been t^n from one 
whale. Men gu out in ^Ips, on purpose to catch 
the whule. 

Every child, almost, has seen a fish hook. Three 
of these books, of a very lai^ size, •are fastened 
together, like a fork with three points. This in- 
strument is called a harpoon. The people who go 
out to catch the whole, carry some harpoons with 
them. The harpoon has nut a hiindle; it is ia^iened 
to a rope. When a whale swims by a ship, the 
whale catcher* make &st one eitd of the rope, 
which has the harpoon fastened to the other end, 
and throw the harpoon with a great deal of force tt 
the whale. The harpoon sticlu fast into the whale, 
u a fork thrown at a child, would stick into him. 

The whale feels the pain ; he Ities to get awaVi 
but the disrp hooks of the harpoon hold htm ; be 
ii drawn towards the ship by a strong rope ; the 
men jump out into little boats ; they take great 
taiveg, and cut the w\uAe Va 'p\e»» *, ibe^ ^ from 
tbe wiaJe^ fledi ^ th« oil tlbe;) cw^ «sA. v<s-''»-''^ 
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to barreliB, bring it home, and sdl it. It is burnt 
in lamps to light houses, shops, and streets. 

Many plants produce oil. In France, Italy, and 
some other countrieS| grows a tree called the oltoe. 
The fruit of the olive looks like a green plum — it 
has a stone on the inside like a plum stone. Olives 
are brought to this country in bottles* 

When the/re^A olive is squeeised, many drops 
of oil run out of it ; many olives make a great deal 
of oil. This oil is brought to America-— it is some* 
times called swe^ oil ; it is eaten Hpon salad, and 
many other things. 

Tlie seed of ttie plant called Jfaa;, contains oil— ^ 
this is commonly called linseed oil. The painter 
mixes his paint with linseed oil. 

In Asia, there are springs df oil-^the oil is called 
naptha. It is of a dark colour like molasses. 
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AFRICA. 



Those children in this country, who have seen 
a globe, or a njap of the vrorld, have seen those four 
large divisions, called quarters of the world, Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and America. They know 
that they live in America ; and if they look very 
carefully, the will see what oceans, and seas, a 
ship must sail over, to carry them to any other part 
of the world. 

Many ships have been sent from Ameriqfi, and 
from Europe, to Africa ; but they had been sent 
for a long time, before any of the people who went 
in them, got much acquainted with the Africans. 
A f»*w years ago, the people of Europe began to 
wish to know more about the Africans; so a num- 
ber of persons formed a company called the African 
Association, on purpose to learn what they could 
concerning them ; to find out if the Europeans 
could do them any good ; and also to try if they 
could carry on «ny business with them. 

The African Association hired a man b| the 
name of Muogo Park, to travel very far into Afri- 
ca, to got what knowledge he could. 

Mungo Park was a very bold, courageous man; 
be was not afraid of any thing without great cause ; 
be was very patient *, coiaXd Vteax ^ ^gt^^ ^^^^ 
tigue^ and ^a* "very p«Ka«v«cvQ^» 
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OoeiiayMimgo Park bad no food; faeceiiidfiBd 
«o iKHise^ nor any thii^ lit to eat; the rain fell fiis|» 
and the wind blew violeatly. 

Wild animab are .found in great aiunben .0, a 
distance from the babitatioos of men. Whepe there 
iare rnany houses, and people, there are no wild 
bqa^s; the animals wltich live with men are tame^ 
and are called doinestii: animals. Children have 
ao reason to be afraid of v^ild beiists, when they are 
in4owns. 

But Mungo Park had gireat reason to be afraid; 
he was alone in the woods of Africtt} wiiere there 
•re lions and tigers. He thought the safest place 
for him would be among the branches of a tree ; 
«o he took the saddle and bridle from his horsej 
wliieh . he let ,go loo^s, that he might find some 
;gras8 taeat; and began to climb a tree, under 
which he had been lyings to rest himself. 

Just at this moment, a negro woman saw him. — 
She had been wdilUng in ^ ields far from her 
home. Women, in Africa, work in the fields. The 
negro woman saw that Mungo Park looked tired 
and anxious. She could not speak Englbh, nor 
could he speak her language well, but he understtKxi 
it a little, so he made her understand that he was 
hungry, and .she knew that a white man had no 
home in her country. 

She li^d a very kind heart, so she told Mr. Park, 
if he would follow her, she would make him com- 
fortable. She took up his saddle and bridle, that 
they might not get hurt, and after a short walk, 
she and her companion reached her hut. 

The people of Africa do not live In \»m Waii&^ 
with 6ne funilture, like ouw, tfeftvt ^'^liOfiwi!^ ■"•' 
madebyMrmg poles ifttod«tJcoi»iA^N^ 
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I6g«>tli€r, and Ming tlve spaices bttiiiten with day, 
and the large leaves of plants; The roofs are co- 
vered with thick broad leaves also. 

In the room of the negro woman's hut, were se- 
veral "Women, employed in spinning cotton. These 
women stared very much at Mungo Park, they had 
never seen a white man before. The mistress of 
the hut lighted a fire, said brolM a fish for the 
stranger's supper ; she also spread a soft, clean mat 
upon the -floor, and toid him that he might sleep 
there^ in quiet and safety. 

The Africfms do not sleep upon beds like ours; 
they lie on mats. As Mungo Park reposed upoa 
his, he heard the women, who continued their work, 
singing. One of them composed a song concern- 
ing himself, and the oih&% joined her. He has 
translated the song. The soiig, which was sung is 
the African language, itf thus written in Engfish 

90NG OF THE I«|SG1I& WOMEN. 

^ Thv poor wliite man, faint and weary, came 
and sat under our tree. The winds roared, and the 
rain fell. He has no mother to brii;ig lijm milk, 
no wife to grind Ijim com. 

Cliorus. " ^.et us pity the white man ; no mo- 
ther has he to bring him milk, or wife to grind hkn 
corn." 

This song has been written anew, or imiiaiedf 
in poetry, by an English lady. , 

SOIfG. 

The loud wind loaiM, iSwi t««i W\ ^^ 
The while maa yVAde^ u> i\tf^ V»Na«x% 






Bh sat bun cbwn-lK^nei^ th« tM^ ^ 
Weary, and sad, aiki (^nt waa fe : . >: 
And ah ! no wife, no mother's ca^. 
■ .'. For htm the milk, or corn prepare. 

CHORUS.^ 

The white m^n shall our pity share, 
4]as! no wife^ nor mother's care, 
For htm the milk, or coi^ prepare. , . 

The storm is o'er, the tempest past, 
And mercy's voice has hush'd the blast j 
The wind is heard in whispers low ; 
The white man far away must go; 
But ever in his heart will bear 
Remembrance of the negro's care. 

CHORUS. • 

Go, white man, go : but with thee bear 
The negro's wish, the negro's prayer^ 
Remembrance of the nemo's care* 

While Mungo Park heard this song, he conld not 
sleep, he felt so grateful to these good negroes. He 
was sorry that he had nothing to give them to show 
his gratitude. In the morning, he cut off four brass 
f buttons from his waistcoat, and gave them to the 
mistress of the family, when he departed. Though 
these were not very valuable, the negroes esteem 
such little things much more than we do, who have 
so many better things. No doubt the negro wo- 
man valued them for the sake of the poor traveller 

- s 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Chorus—^ number of singers. » That ^«rt. ^^ -^ 
songwhk^ is repeated m^ny \«ftft%V3 ^,,^^^-'^ 
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company^ f4iito dicf rm of the Mmg is niagl^jl one 
peraoQ only^ b called the ehoros. 

Hospitdkfjn kindness atld politeness shown 
by persons who arc in their own houses^ to the 
people who come thither. Hie negro woman 
showed hospitality to Mungo Park. 

Tran»late^ To translate is tfi express what has 
been written or s}M>ken in one language^ in the 
words of another. 

Persevere J to continue to try to do a thing, even 
if it is difficidt. 



CHRONOLOGY. 



Wb say this year is 1820; this means, it is 
1820 years since Jesus Christ was born. Chris- 
tians are the people who believe the religion that 
Jesus Christ taught men. 

The people of £urope, and the United States of 
Aineiicai (where we live) are Christians. When 
Christians say any thing, happened on a particular 
year, as — Dr. Franklin was horn in 1706, or 
Generd Washington died in 17^ — they mean, 
that one was born 1706 years after Christ was 
born, and ^ other died 1799 years after Christ 
IFAS born* 



POPULAR DEFINITION 

or 

COMMON TERMS. 



Chii«drsn say an orange is round-^^ti pencil 19 
round — a ring is round — a cent is round — all these 
things are round— in thU they are alike : but they 
are different in other respects. 

An orangey or a football^ is a ^here^ or globe. 

A candiey or a pencil, is a cylinder. 

A cent, which is flat, solid, and round, is a 
wheeL 

A ringy is a circle. 

AU these shapes are circular, because a drcte 
^n be made round any of them. 

The middle of a circle » the centre. 

A thing made by the hand of man is a mmmh 
faciure. 

The place where it is* made, is a vMumfactory. 

The person who makes it, is a manufacturer. 

All things which grow are productions. A tree 
i^ a production ; the wool which grows upon the 
sheep's back is a production. When wool is spun^ 
woven, and dyed, it becomes doth. The doth is 
a numufacture. 

When a hot liquor is poured upon a suhfil^sjOL^^ 
in order to extract, or draw aoTn^\tv%^xo\SL\v>\v''>* 
called an infusion. Water is c\feW> %sA^«f>3^^*^ 

T 
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colour: when pquceiLupon tea leaves, it extracts 
from them colour and flavour. The tea which is 
• poured out of the tea pot does nt>t look, or taste, 
like the water which was poured into the tea pot. 
The water, then, has taken colour and flavour 
from the tea. The tea which we drink is an tit- 
fusion. 

When a substance is put into cold water, and 
they are boiled together, the liquor becomes a de- 
cpction. Meat is put into water : after they have 
been boiled some time together, the water becomes 
soup. Soup is a decoction of meat. 

when a substance is put into cold water, and 
suffered to remain in it a long time, it is called a 4 
maceration. Ink-powder is put into cold water : 
the water draws the black colour from the powder, 
and it becomes ink. The powder b nUacerated, 

When a solid substance is put into a liquor, and 
the substance melts, leaving the liquor clear, it is a 
solution. Sugar melts in tea, and the tea remains 
clear . that is a solution of sugar. The sugar is 
said to have dissolved. ^ ' ^ 

When a substance is thrown into a liquor, and 
thickens and colours the liquor, it is called a difit- 
sion. Cream poured into tea is a diffusion. 

What we call steam, is sometimes called vapour. 
Look at the tea pot, when the top is oflf: some- 
thing like smoke rises out of it; this is vapour. 
Put a little water on the stove; in a short time it 
will be all gone. Where is it? It has, dried up, 
or gone away in vapour. To dry up, is to evapo- 
rate* Clothes, that have been washed^ are hung 
«p to dry ; the water wVttc\i\s\T\^3c«mf5«a'5<w^t»c 
it goes into the air, awA t\se% VdXo ^^ ^^ . 
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A great quantky of vapour, from a great many 
places, and a great many things, collects f or meets 
together in the sky, and forms clouds ; when the 
clouds become very heavy, they fall in drops of 
water : this is rain. If the air is cold, the water 
freezes, and makes snow and haiL 

Hold a knife over ^he teapot, when the hot 
steam rises from it: the steam will coHect in little 
drops ; it will condense upon the knife. To con-^ 
dense, is to become thick. DensCy thick* Things 
are not all dense'^ or hard, alike. 

Molasses is more dense than milk^ soap is more 
dense than molasses ; wood is more hard than any 
of these substances ; stones are harder than wood. 
A |)eautiful white stone, which looks like glass, 
which is called the diamond, and which is worn in 
rings and pins, is the hardest substance that is 
known. 

; Some liquids dry, or evaporate, much sooner 
than others. Water is liquid; oil is liquid. Four 
u drop of water upon a piece of paper ; pour a 
drop of oil upon a piece of paper : the drop of 
water soon evaporates ; the drop of oil does not 
evaporate — ^it remains, or stays, in the paper. 

A fluid, which dries very quick, is volatile. 
Water is more volatile than oil or grease. 

Fluid. The substances which can be poured 
from one vessel to another, without separating the 
parts, BLveJluids. W^ater and beer are fluids. Meat 
and wood are solids. 

Sand and meal can be poured from one vessel to 
another; but they are not fluids. The particles, 
(that is, the little grains of which they are cop»^i^* 
sed^) are separate from one auoxVvn* 



GUNPOWDER. 



GuifPOWDBB is in little black grains ; it is used 
to kill animals and men. Almost every body hat 
heani the nobe made by guns and cannon : it is 
very loud, like thunder. This noise is caused by 
gunpowder. The gunpowder is put into a gun, or 
cannon, and as soon as it is touched by fire, it 
bursts from the gun with a great noise. This is 
called an explosion. 

Gunpowder is made of three tlnngs : sulphur or 
brimstone, nitre or saltpetre, and charcoal. 

Before men had learned to make gunpowderp 
they used to kill one another with swords ; nowy 
when they fight,they take pistols, guns, or cannon, 
fill them with gunpowder, and leaden or iron balls, 
and point to the spot whither they wish the balls 
should fly ; the balb kiU the person whom they 
strike. 

The art of making gunpowder was found out, or 
discovered, before the art of printing was invented* 
Gunpowder, first made, 13Sb. 
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DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 




HIGHIANDER. 

The people In the north of Scotland are oiled 
Highlanders. They wear woollen clothes of many 
colours, called Scotch plaid, and caps or bonneti 
on th«T heads. They work hard, are vei? hcmeil, 
end knpw how to read. 

The south part of Scotland it called the Low> 
lands. Edinhur^ is a city of Scotland — Glas^'V 
is anotfaer city, Edinb«rgV»ia»m'*««wj. ^''t*- 
laapiaee used in SMtVand w alaMte 4'*~ 




AN ENGUSHMAN. 

The ERgliah live in the Island of Great Britain. 
Great Britain is in three parts, ElnglaQd, Scotland, 
and Wales. 

The great city of London is in England, on the 
river Thames. The English people are very wise, 
and very ricli ; they have a great many large ships. 
We spt^ak the same language whirl) the English do. 

Two hundred yearsago, many Englishmen came 
to America; they and their children built soma 
of these houses, and towns, which we see about 

iWany of the clothes which we wear are brought, 
from England ; our cotton and woollen cloths are 
made there; our bullona, needles, scissors, pins, 
a/x/imVea, come from E[vg\and,and so do waiters, 
ant/ glasses, and plates, anA cuyw, aii&sa»»:t^)ViA 
c»rpets. Tht Englbh have 4Vi«6&nA«s««n. 
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INDIAN. 

This Indian has a bow in one hand, and ttti>v- 
row in the other. Children see boys in the streets 
vith bows and arrowt ; boys use bows and arrows 
to play with. Indians use them to kill wild ani- 
mals ; they strip the skint from the animals taken 
in this manner, and make clothe* or them ; they 
eat the flesh of the animals. Sometimes Indians 
kill other Indians with the bow and arrow ; they 
fight very much, they do not treat the women kindly. 
Savage men never treat women so well as clviliEed 

The Indians have aobookf^vVK^ &oii^'^n«ft« 
and read. They talk in l\)e ladvKa^»a€>l»^- 
i'ongtiage, the words peoiple vise. 




NEW ZEALANDER. 



Here is another of the dark cokntred men of the 
South Sea. 

New Zealand is two Tslanda veiy near tc^elber. 
The Zealanden kill vild animals, and catdi fidi, 
for food. 



DtrrEREMT CUUNTRieS. 




Tartary is a \ai^ countiy of Asia ; it j<nn> Chi- 
na. Thia Tartar hasacap on his liead,aswOTd 
in one baod,and a guo in the other. 

The sword and gUD they use to kill people ; the 
Tartars are a fightioe people ; they do oot live long 
Id one place ; ibey live in tents, and cany their 
cattle, and their property abQut with them where- 
ever they go. 

Tent, a large piece of coarse, thick cloth, spread 
jpoQ poles ; forniiiig a cover, under which pec^le 




A CHINESE. 

The Chinese live in China. China is in Asia. 
We do not know much about China ; the ChineM 
have a law that no strangers shall come into theit 
country. Some strangers, a very Tew, have beei 
allowed to go thitber. 

llie Chinese have three great cities; Pekia, 
* Naukb, and Canton. Tea grows in China. TIf 
Chinese in the picture, is a man ; he has a pointed 
hat on his head, and is dressed like a woman of o« ' 
country. The Chinese men dress in this naanmi. 
The Chinese has «. sprig of tea in one hand, and a 
box of lea on one side of him. 

Tlie Chinese women have very little feet; when 
they are children, iWit (eeX wte \iw\aA •nUh band 
agvs so thftt tbey cannot £tow,V&.e\\\R w\,tA'4wi« 
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bodies. China is the most ^ctpubw coiintiy io 
the world. 

Popahua, neaDi full of people. A couutij 
without people is a desert. 




A KAMTSCHATKAN. 



KaiDtschatka belongs to Russia; It is a very * 
(old cotmtry. 

The Kamtschalkans use little dogs to draw 
loads. They fasten several pairs of these dogs one 
After the other, and go long journeys with them. 




A FRENCHMAN. 

The French man lives id France; he fpeaki th( 
French language. 

France is a Gne country. Grapes, olivei, and 
many fruits grow in France. The peopk malte 
wine of the Juice of grapes. The French are very 
gay, and ^ood natured people ; they love to dance 
and ling; and they dance very well. They are 
very polite. 

There is a fine city in France called Parii, aod 
many other towns besides. 

Bonaparte was emperor of France ; he wat 

born in the little inland of Corsica, in the Mediter- 

raiiean Sea. Tlie French people once hod a kin^ 

cullnd Louis XVI ; riiey V.\\\«4 V.ov\\4,M\iftw»fc- 

paite who vaa a soWiw> cWm vo ^wcto ^^wwrs 
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he bad been emperor only a few years, when the 
kings of llw other countries of Europe deprived 
him of \m power, and made the brother of ihe 
king wiioni the Krench people had killed, the 
king of France. Bonaparte was then sent to the 
island of St. Helena, in tlie South Atlantic Ocean, 
and there he now is in 1S20. 

Emptror, the governor of a large extent of coun- 
try containing many inhabitants. 




The Peraiant are Mahomedans ; they wear tur- 
MBS, and a crescent and smoke lik* the Turks. 




A DUTCHMAN. 

The people who live in Holland are Dutchmeii. 
The Dutr.h itre very cteao nnil iniluiitrioiu; (hey 
lovfi nioii>>y, and arp willing to work hard to gel it. 

Holland is » t'linll country, an may be seen, by 
looking oQ the inap of (Iiirope. Huiland has sunw 
very fine ririea; AinKfrdam, Rotierdant, Leydeo, 
and the Hague. Leydeo lias a untoersitj/. 

Holland is so full of people, that many of them 
haveleft their country, and have come to Ametict} 
many have gone to othri countries. 

llie Dutrhmaa in the picture, has skates ofK hii 
feel. HoUaod is a wet country. The winter is 
cold, and the people skate on the ice. 

l/nivi:rnt}f. A great sciiwA \«\vn% ^uuug men 
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The Afrkaa in the pktuic is veiy bUck; h< 
lives ID a hot country and goes almost vitbont 
doihes; he hasin tus haad the tusii of an Eler 
phant. 

The p«ople who live on tile MeditetTanean in 
the notih or Africa, are not blacli like the people 
in the other parts of Africa. The people of Guinea 
are negroe*. 

Th^ collect gold and sell it ; they sell_ eJe- 
phants* teeth also. Elephants' teeth art 



i called 



Knife hanilles, combs, aad nuiny verj ^r^wj 
thin^ are made of ivory. 




A RUSSIAN. 



Russia U the larfRst empire in the vorld; il 
eKlends over great part of Europe, and Asia, and 
inctiideg part of North America. 

European Rusua is the largest countrj' of Eu- 
rope. The emperor of Runia used to be called 
the cwr, and bii wife the czarina. One. of the 
emperors, who lived an hundred jiears a|o, wu 
Peter; he was a great man, and taught the Rus- 
sians many things which lliey did not know before. 
Peter built a city called after his name, Fetersburgh| 
or city of Petfir. 

The emperor of Russia vho is now aXm, a 
Alexanfbn. 
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Russia is a very cold country; if the people in 
Russia do not take great care, they get frozen ; they 
are obliged to wear a great desii of fur, to keep them- 
selves warm in winter. 

There are two Russians in the picture*-^ne is 
standing dressed in a coat lined with fiir; the other 
is riding in a sledge drawn by a rein deer. 

A dedge is something like what we call a slei^ 
<— it runs over snow. The rein deer runs along 
fliuch faster than a horse. 

Ttiose horns of the rein deer, are not like cow's 
horns ; those branching horns are called antlers. 

U2 




A LM-LANDER. 

Thr Laplanders live in (lie cold country of Lap' 
Innd. They have many rein deer. These reia 
deer give milli like our rows, end carry people 
abnui like horses. The Laplanders love the run 
de«T very mttcli. 

Tlie |ioor Laplanders liave not good housea,(iad 
^as3 windows, as we have ; they have little low 
hutsjwiihaholelikethecliiinney top in the roofirf 
the hilt. They have no chimneys; (hey make the 
fire in the middle of the house, and the smoke goes 
out at the top. The faniily sit round the fire, on 
the ground; these houses cannot be much betta 
than a smith's shop. 

77k Laplander in the picture, has snow shoet on 
his ffet, and a pole in n'la Wo4-, •^^\'C^ 'f[><Mjb\A 
makes bis way over tli? sivo'm a.ni\«. 



ClFrERENT GOVNTRieS 




AN OTAHEITAN. 



Otahbitb a a large island in the fdciiic Ocean. 
Look on the map of the wurld; you will see the 
Friendly Islands, the Society Islands^ the Marque- 
^, and a great many more. Captain Cook dis- 
covered, or found, these islands, as he wfts sailing 
about die Pacific Ocean. 

Th<! people of one of the iilandi lulled captain 
Cook. 

The Otaheitan in tbe picture, is not hinck, like 
an^ro; his skin is yellowish, and dark; he has 
in fail hand an iastnintent like a flute ; he u blow 
bg it. The Otabeitans love musio-tli^ ax« ti!». 
ClinifiiaDs— tbey do not know ^w \ow»6.. "Ymsj 



tB ttKK or 

cat their bodies, ^nd malce scars upon themselves^ 
because they think themselves haiidsomer for these 
scars; they flatten their noses, and make them- 
selves look very ugly, as we think. 

They have not trades as we have. There are no 
smiths, tailors, and masons, anfbng the Otaheitans. 
Each nglan makes liis own house, and his own 
xlothes. The Otaheitans spend their time in run- 
ning about; catching, and killing .animals; swim- 
ming, and climbing trees. People who live in this 
4nanner, are called savages. 

People who have trades, and churches, and 
bodis, are cimUzed people. 



* 
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A SPANIARD. 



Spain is the most vetteriy country of Europe, 
exMpt Portugal, which joini Spam. Spaio U th« 
nearest country to Fcance. The high mountains, 
called the PyreopM, are between France and 
Spain. Spain Has many beeuitirul cities; the lar- 
^■t of them is Madrid. Oranges, lemons, and 
oi\it9s, grow in Spain. The Spaniards speak the 
Spanish language. Merino sheep come from Spain. 

The Spaniar<)s are Roman Catholics. They 
have a king. How they became rich, and lazy, n 
told ia antMher place. 

The Spaniards do not shave off all the beard ; 
they leave some of it on the upfter U^. T<MtN& 
hatj-s on the lips are inusta>c\\\w. 




A TURK. 

TiTMUST is a laree country of Zutope. Here it 
a Turk, sittiag wilh hix feet under hioi, upon « 
ouhion. All people, every where, do not use chain. 
The Turks use sofas, mats, and cushions. They do 
not wear hats, but wiud up pieces of cloth into tur- 
bans, and put them upon their beads ; they wear a 
plunw in the turimn, and an ornament called a cres- 
cent, 

Thi Turks are Mahommedaas ; they do not be- 
lieve like us, that Jests Christ came from Gfid— 
they believe that Mahomet Cfime from God. M»- 
homet lived six hundred years after Christ. The 
7Vr& ia the picture, has a pipe in his mouth ; b« ■■ 
not sniokiag tobacco — \)e is t^ui^'Oi^ <»^NmL. 
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^ Some of the Turkish soldiers are called Janiza^ 
ries. 

The churches of the Mahommedans are mosques. 

The largest city Of Turkey, is Constantinople. 

Constantinople was once called Byzantium, but a 

Roman emperor, Constantine, chose to call it by . 

his own name^ Constantinople, or city of Constaa- 

tine. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

* 

A crescent is in the shape of a new moon. The 
Turks put the crescent upon colours, and upon 
seals. Where a crescent is fixed, it shows that a 
thing belongs to the Turks, or some other Mahom- 
medan. Many people use different things for a 
sign, or badge. 

The Americans fix an eagU on their ships, and 
many other things. The Englidi have a lion* — • 
The Scotch^ a thistle. The French, a flower called 
the iris. 

Opium, b the juice of poppies ; it makes people 
sleepy; if they take too much, they die. All me- 
dicine which causes sleep, i$ called;^n opiate, after 
opium* 'A.-/- 
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A GERMAN. 

OEUum ii a large country of Europe ; it hai 
large toviis and many people ; it has universitiei, 
an<l many wise mm. One of the largest cities it 
Vienna, on the river Danube. Part of Germany 
lies on the Baltic Sea ; Italy is next to Oennauy, 
on the south side. 

The mountains, called Alps, ai« between Italy 
tnd Germany. 

The German in the picture has a book und«' his 
arm. The Germans read and write, and think a 
peal deal. Some Germans live in the United 
States. In Pennsylvania some (rf the people speak 
the German language. 
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AN ITALIAN. 

Italy b shapei) like a boot, or like a man's leg. 
Italy is in the sduiIi or Cuiope; it nins iota tbe 
Mediterraiieaa sea. Florence, Leghorn, Rome, 
and Naples, are cities of Italy; there ate many 
other cities. They have all many beautiful pictures 
and staiuta. 

Statues are what some people call images. The 
shape of a man in marble, is a statue. 

The man in the picture carries a board ; upon 
the board there are many little 6gures ; a bird, a 
lion, some heada, some entire bodies of men. 
People in Italy make these things, and carry them 
.about to sell. Very little boys make some of them. 

Near to the city of Naples is vVit; tuAtawt* t& '^ «^ 
luvias. f^hildrei) who lAve sero ftw ^\^'M« «S. 
(/u's burning mountain, can lomv w«»* ^***- ° "^ 
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sttvius; those who have teen the chimney top 
biasing, and throwing out sparks, can think of a 
place, much larger than the chimney top, throwing 
out a great quantity of jire — ^this is a Yolcano. 

The largest volcano in the world i» iVlounft Etna, 
in the island of Sicily \ another volcano is Mount 
Hecla, in Iceland. 

The people of Italy speak the Italian languate* 
The people who lived in the city of Rome sp<3ie 
the Latin language. Many books wer6 written in 
the Latin language. People learn Latin now, that 
they may read those books; but people do not 
talk Latin now, Latin is called a deed language, 
because tlie people are d/tad who used to speak it. 




THE CAMEL. 

Akawa is a large country of Asia; there are 
few rivers in it ; there are few towns or trees, bot 
tber> are a great deal t4 sand, aii4 vide deseits. 
Only a few ^ the [>eople live in houses, the greater' 
ouinber Kve in tents ; they have very fine horses ; 
tbey love tbeir horses very much, aiid are very kind 
to them. The horses live with them in the tents, 
and never kick or hurt the children. Some of the 
Arabs are merehants ; some are shepherds, and 
some are robbers. 

The merchants caanot carry goods which they 
buy, knd sell, as we do in ships and boots ; because 
there are not rivers to sail upon in Arabia, 

The Arabians haveananimaVwVv»c\\'vfcN«s:^'o«»- 
ful to them. This is the rcame\. He \i;»,-.A*-^jck 
tbem, gives theni milk, and \ii» Vous to:^»» **^'^ 
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clothes: he is of as much use to the Arabian as 
the horse, the cow, and the sheep are to us : he is 
as useful to him, as the rein deer is to the poor Lap- 
lander. I'he camels carry loads of three or four 
hundred pounds ; thvy kineel down to take up the 
load, and rise when it is put on ; they will nek al* 
low more to be put upon their backs than they ean' 
carry; if morels put on, they cry loudly tilPit is 
taken off. When they are loaded, the camel 
trots about twenty-five miles in a day ;. but when 
the camel carries only a man upon his back, he 
^an travel one hundred and fifty miles. in one day; 
The camel drinks a great quantity of water at 
once ; be has a safe place in his stomach, where kt 
can .kie$p the water a long time, and when he is 
thirsty, he wets his mouth by forcing up some of the 
water. Oiie sort of camel b called the dromeda* 
ry. Some kinds of th^ ^mel have one bunch on 
the back, others have two launches.. Camels live 
forty or fifty yeaJn. Tliere is a kind of cornel in 
South Alntri<a, called a lama. 
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THE SbEFUAMT. 




THE ELEPHANT. 



'In Amtrics havebee&foundlheboDCfor an ani' 
mal called the mammotii ; he was larger than the 
elephant. There are no inammoths alive now, 
that wp know of. Theel''phant is the largest ani. 
mal tlut we know any thing about. Hfe is very 
stiong^very obedient, and very sagacious. He 
lovei rice very much. Sometimes he breaks into 
the rke fields of Asia, and tramples down the rice 
which is growtng , and destroys a great quantity of 
it 

The riephants are gr^arious. In Africa, and 
in th» isluid of Ceylon, some hundreds are seen 
togedier ; the Africans are afraid of thera ; they 
kil|them id order to get \him tt«!ft. "Vtift. v^«^ 
of Asm take the wild e\cp\iM!<. atot, «t ■«»*■ 
him work. X i 



In Siam, a country of Alia, the people' love 
elephants very much ; they prefer the white ele- 
phant. The king of Pegny who lives near to the 
king of Siam, once made a war with him, because 
the king of Siam chose to keep two white ele- 
phants which the king of Pegu wanted ; and a 
great many people belonging to both the kings 
were killed. For such unimportant things do men 
make wars. 

In Siam the king has a beautiful house for his 
elephants ; he feeds them upon the cleanest and 
the whitest rice, and because it is a very hot cotto- 
try, he causes water to be placed in a room above 
that in which the elephants are, which is strained 
slowly through the ceiling, and drops gently upon 
them to keep them cool. 

The elephant has a rough skin, with very few 
hairs upon it; he has small eyes, but they are 
bright, and he looks kindly and gently upon his 
roaster. ' His great ears lie flatly, and loosdy^ and 
lie sometimes moves them like a fon, to drive away 
dust and insects from his eyes. His hearing is 
good ; he delights in music, and is as much pissed 
with the trumpet, and drum,, as any little .b^. 

The trunkf or proboscis of the, dtspMu per- 
forms many of the offices of a man^ hand ; it is 
very strong and flexible. The trunk is praperly a 
very long nose — ^there is, at the end of it, sooBfte- 
thing like a finger ; with this he can pick up the 
smallest piece of money, untie knots, open and 
shut gates, draw the corks of bottles, aiid almost 
any thing else, that hands could do. A blow of 
this strong trunk kills a tnauVsAVwD^V] % it tt more 
than twp yards long«^ 
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TU£ ELEPHANT. 

The elephant, swims^ and will draw heavy loads. 
lie loves bis master Vf ry much ^ knows his voice, 
and obeys his orders. He does as much iit>rk as 
several horses. 

Elephants appear to know more than any other 
4>rute animal ; they are kind to those who treat 
iliem well ; but they hurt, or kill those who Injure 
ihem. An elephant which was once driven about 
ior a show, used to eat eggs, v^ich a man often 
gave him ; the man in sport, gave him a spoiled 
ejBfg; the elephant threw it away; the man offer- 
ed him another, which wa& also spoiled ; the ele- 
phant tlirew away the second, and did not seem to 
be aujyrry ; but he felt that the man intended to a^ 
front him, and he did not forget it. Not long after, 
the man came near to the elephant ; the elephant 
seized him hi his trunk, dashed him to the ceiling, 
and killed him. 

Elephants love spirits and wme. In India, a 
liquor somewhat like gin, called arrack, is used ; 
elephants are fond of this. They will draw, or 
push a great weight, if they are shown some arrack, 
and expect to get h for a reward ; but if it is shown, 
mid nol given to them, they 'are very angry. 

An^lephant which was once treated in this 
manner, killed his master, who had deceived him. 
The poor nao's wife saw her husband killed, and 
ran with her two little children to. the feet of the 
elephant, saying, << you have ^slain their father, 
kill me, and them also." The elephant stopped 
*— the mother and the children had not injured hhn, 
and he would not hurt them ; he embraced the 
eldest boy in his trunk, placed him Q!(\ Vw\& ^^<^ 
and would not allow any cmfc A'Sfc xo iitfs«sx\»5a* 
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so THE ELSPJiANT. 

The tame elephants have no young ones, so all 
tame elephants Hre taken wild. People carry » 
tame elephant out to the country where the w3d 
ones are ; they make a fence round a large space, 
and put the tame elephant into iu The enclosed 
place is something like a very large cage, with the 
door open, the tame elephant cries loudly, and the 
wild ones hear her ; they come to see her, and ^ 
to her through tHe opening that is left for them ^ as 
soon as they get in, a bar falls, which prevents tl>*m 
from getting out again ; at first ihey try very much 
to 'get out, and make a great noise; but they are 
fed, and treated kindly, and become quite tame in 
•bout fourteeu days,- 

EXFLANATIONS. 

Trunk, There are different meanings of the 
word trunk. 

The trunk is that part of a tree which rises from 
the root and supports the branches. 

A trunk is a box. 
-;- Look at a fly as it eats sugar, or any other sub- 
stance ; he does not bend his little head,' he pushes 
from it his proboscis ^r trunks and pickup his 
food. 

Flexible. Easily bent. The little twig of « 
tree Is Jlexibk-^^an iron |nir is not flexible. 




- THE LION 

Is called ilie king; of beasts ; he is never tamed, 
or made useful lo man ; but he is soneiimea taken, 
and kept in a safe place, as a show. 

The lioness, or female lioq, is sinaller than the 
male. The lion is very bold, and strong ; he has a 
large ifi&ne, which he lUts when he is huugry, fiery 
e3res, and a terri))le voice. When he roars Ja the 
uighl, his voice sounds like thunder. 

He belongs to hot countries ; to Asia and Africa. 
The Africans use the linn's skin to sleep upon. — 
The lion loves his keeper^ and allows hin» to play 
with him ; he is not cruel to some animals. Little 
d(^ have been put into his den, and he has given 
them food, and played with tl«n\. 'VVt'wR.Via 
been tnoH-n to live scvenly^eRt*- 
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THE SHEEP. 

Trk qukt, patient sheep, t» fonnd in Europe 
am) Asia. It is one of the moct useful creatures is 
the world. Our clothes nre ma^e of its wool, our 
^oves of its sldn, and its flesh serves ui fur food. 

Mm at all tini««, gpd in almost all countries, have 
taken much care of sheep. Sheep, and shej^erds, 
are often ffleationed in the Bible. Jacob kppt Ls" 
ban's sheep. Moses kept dieep (ot his father-in- 
bw, in Midian. 

Wolves kifl sheep, and eat tbem. Wolves are 
Tn-y much like dogs m dieir appearance, but th<T 
arc wild ; and when they are nungiy, will Htlark 
aiiv animal. There are very few srolvei where 
there nrc men ; men take great pains to kill them, 
and ID time kill tbem alV. 




THE DOG 

TirsKE are mpny sp«des of dog* ; and they arc 
useful to man in various ways. Th« people of d- 
ties, the shephi^rd, and the wild men of the woodi, 
are all indebted lo the faithfiil dog. 

The d<^ is "bold, spacious, and aflectionate; if 
a robher attacks his master's life, his house, or his, 
property, ifais fearlem creature wiB die !o defend ■ 
niiD : he listens (o his voice, c4>eys his ctHnmands, 
partakes of his pleasures, follows his steps, and wiB 
not forsake htm as iof^ as he lives. 

The ' shepherd's dog, the cur, the hound, the 
mastiff, the spanid, the ptnnter, the terrier, are 
names of different species of Aogi. 

The shefJierd's dc^ knuws every one of his mas- 
ter's sheep; he will not suffer any strange sheep to 
cone among them ; he takescareof them.<Nhs.a.t.1m. 
shepherd a absent; asa'istB \(i Avwt 'twe^ \«i'6!«. 
£eldj and conducts iViem ^ibi;^V> fei; WA.. 
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The ear, is the useful servant of the farmer ; he 
knows his roaster's own fields, and cattle ; he t^es 
care of his master's fields, and does not trouble him- 
self with those of others ; he walks peaceably about 
among his master's cattle, but he barks furiously at 
strangers, and drives them away. 

• The hound runs more swiftly, or he is more 
, fleet than any other species, of d(^. He is used in 
hunting the deer, the fox, or the hai-e. In Eng- 
land, rich men keep great numbers of these dogs ; 
they keep a man to take care of them ; they feed 
them very carefully, and giv« them a fine house to 
live in. 

The m^tiff, is a large and strong dog ; he is kept 
to protect houses and gardens ; he does not molest 
those who do not disturb him ; but he warns them 
to keep away, by his loud and terrific baiking. 

The mastiff is not so playful as 3ome other dogs 
are, but he knows how to punish the impertiaeace 
Q^ an inferior. 

^^ A large mastiff was often molested by a little 
dog, and teazed by his continual barking ; the mas- 
tiff might have killed the little dog, but he chose to 
punish him gently, so he took him in his mouth by 
the back, and dropped him into a river which was 
near. The little dog did not like this, but he 8wam 
ashore, and afterwards left the mastiff in peace. 

Tlie spaniel swims well; he is fond of the water; 
he is a very beautiful dog ; his hair is curled, and 
he is very obedient. 

The pointer is used to find birds that have been 
shot ; he is very easily taught. 

The terrier ha^ a viyy feeen ccen^. He is as 
Sfiach the enemy of raU and wue.e ^ ^^ cLv\*vi^'^^\ 
will soon clear a house o( iVio^^ uwiSs^^^'aoskfc \w 
mates. 
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